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There is another side to Joe 
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You may know someone like Joe 
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Gross. If so, you’re extremely 7x Gross. His business life. But 
fortunate. He’s the kind of man that, too, has been devoted to 
who is always thinking of others and, more helping others For the past 40 years, Joe 
important, doing for others. Gross has been representing the New York 


Ever hear of “Followers, Inc.?”? Probably not. Agency of The Union Central, aiding hun- 
It’s a small group of men, and they don’t talk dreds of families to gain economic freedom 
of what they do. Which is plenty. Helping through the sale of many millions of dollars 


infantile paralysis victims. of life insurance. 
Joe is President of Followers. Has been for Throughout the nation, The Union Central 
years. Nosalary. In fact, he and the others has many agents who, like Joseph Gross, have 


pay to belong. They employ nurses. Buy devoted their lives to the Company and its 
equipment. Treat New York City school policyholders. And their many years of faith- 
children, free of charge, regardless of race, ful, loyal service are not being forgotten by 
creed, or color. The Union Central. 





Money Every Month .. . for the Agent 


Through a liberal pension plan devised by their Company, substantial monthly 





Rt ER checks go to qualified members of The Union Central Quarter Century Field 
av ATURY Club who have reached retirement age after 25 or more years of continuous 
CEN Clb \ service, This plan means security for The Union Central agent who has made 
fee a career of providing security. 
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tHE Lion Central We Insurance co. 
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ORDINARY 
POLICY 9 


PROVIDES needed family security for the 
young married man who is just getting 
started? 





PROVIDES the Premium Waiver Disability 
Benefit—at no specific extra cost? 


PROVIDES A.D.B. coverage that has no age 
limitation? When included, it’s good for the 
duration of the policy. 


Z PROVIDES a premium rate, for the first five 
S years, of 50% of the subsequent rate? 


IT’S THE PRUDENTIAL’S MODIFIED LIFE 5S POLICY! 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE . . . NEWARK, N. J. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 














iladel- 
(Inc.) 
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Life Insurance 








THE RETURN ON INVESTED SAVINGS 











OF COMMERCE 


(PERCENTAGE SHARE OF TOTAL PERSONAL INCOME) 





RENTALS, 
DIVIDENDS WAGES & SALARIES, 
& INTEREST PROPRIETORS & OTHER 
1935 
1941 
1947 89 
SOURCE: U. S$. DEPARTMENT PREPARED BY INSTITUTE 


OF LIFE INSURANCE 


A: the importance of money earned 
gains in relationship to income forth. 
coming as interest and dividends o 
investments the need of life insuran 
becomes ever more acute. While j 
vestment earnings continue without re 
lationship, directly, to the industry 
the individual, wages and salaries anj 
other income from personal services an 
only realized while the mind or body j 
active. Sickness, accident, unem 
ment and death can end—now—89 
cent of the total personal income 
Americans. Unless that high percenta 
is protected by insurance, deprivatio 
can be expected. 














Something Old 


IFTY years ago in March, The Spectator 

stated that life insurance had closed a suc- 
cessful year with about five and a half billion dol- 
lars in force, having had a daily premium income 
of eight hundred thousand dollars in 1897. 
Senator Platt of Connecticut introduced a bill for 
Federal supervision of insurance. Our editor be- 
lieved that one bureau might be better than forty- 
five. McKinley was President and, though America 
was on the threshold of a great and prosperous 
era, uncertainty as to her future confused busi- 
ness and drove the farmers to Populism. War 
with Spain was but days away. 


Unsound assessment associations and _ fra- 
ternals flourished. Twisting and rebating were 
rampant. The need for higher agency standards 
was accepted. The time was opportune for the 
entrance into life insurance of a young man who, 
more than any agent, was to influence for good 
the business of life underwriting. Julian S. 
Myrick was hired in the Springtime of 1898. 
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Something New 


WENTY million dollars is paid every day it 
to life insurance treasuries by the people d hat gl 
the United States, in order that, in some ds 


6 


hour, a ray of brightness may be forthcoming i. 
Seventy-five million people, as a result, have Mi... 
serve assets of some two hundred billions of de nly a 
lars accumulating through life insurance. 7 onstan 





agents of life insurance are among the most 


spected citizens in every community of the Natia ‘Tha 
Well educated, with high standards of condut bf the | 
morally and professionally, these life undeg° S*Y° 
writers have the confidence of America as @ pelt. A 
visers on the most pertinent problem that cd sept 
fronts every real man—the financial welfare | pbligatic 
his family. mands. 
Which . 

That the life underwriter has reached such 4nd the 
estate, no living man can be accorded higMentive 
credit than Julian S. Myrick who, fifty years attain 


in March, began as a clerk in a life insurall this ¢ 
agency. Though the nation has concern over ¥ 
future, an insured America has financial securi 












Sy 7. 9. UV. Cullen 


Editor THE SPECTATOR 


rca In Action 


A STU D of the biographies of men who built good life insurance 

1d companies, large and small, reveals one quality common 
to all. They were intensely human; they were interested in their fellow men and 
were happily willing to sacrifice in their behalf. A review, as well, of those who 
persist in marriage, in business, or in a career long enough to celebrate a golden 
anniversary, will disclose that friends and neighbors will characterize them as 
men or women who are kind and understanding. Of institutions in existence for 
fifty years, observers will note that they have served humanity first. It is not 
surprising, then, that the insurance fraternity, in marking the fiftieth anniversary 








toe of Julian S. Myrick, a pioneer life insurance man, should stress his human side, 
ands on affectionately referring to him as “Mr. Life Insurance” and “Happiness Promoter”. 
Nsurance Mr. Myrick selected life insurance because he recognized its inherent worth 
hile ind in aiding to achieve a better way of life for men and women of every social back- 
nout re. ground and any financial status. A thoughtful, kindly man, he soon realized that 
ustry of such headaches as were caused by life insurance ownership, or the lack thereof, 
ry 
‘ies and were traceable directly to the incompetent or careless agent. 
ices are A man of vision and determination, and one who believed in the value of life 
a insurance for the social and economic well being of the nation, as well as 
lempio for its moral purpose, Mr. Myrick made as his life’s objective the development 
89 of a professionalized standard for agents. Through his company, and through 
ome agents’ associations, he worked unceasingly to the end that agents be more wisely 
centa selected; that they be better educated and better trained in the fundamentals of 
rivatio protection and in approved modern selling metheds. He wanted every agent to 
realize, as he did, that life insurance ownership was a boon and a blessing to a 
man and his family. “Julian S. Myrick is an able leader, an untiring worker and 
a staunch advocate of life insurance and its policyowners. 
2s a 
Something Gorrowed Something “nue 
HE progress of this great and enduring NE day last winter a group watched some 
day i country of ours ever since it was born on hard fought tennis. The play was fast, the 
ople Ob at glorious day 167 years ago has been based volleying sharp and the rallies long. The players 
- ds bn one thing and one alone: The will to work were well matched! Two of them were recognized 
comiMEnd to save and to provide security and freedom quickly as the club’s professionals, nationally 
ave Mor the family. And freedom, gentlemen, is not known. The third was a youth, while the fourth: 
of de nly a right but a hard-won heritage which has just conceded that his years number 68. It 
onstantly must be fought for to be preserved. wasn’t Springtime for Julian S. Myrick, but, from 
10st rr ; . . 
Natiog ‘1 have always believed in the personal liberty the quality of his play, youth won not. 
condu@! the individual—the God-given right to work, Now an internationally recognized authority in 
undew? Sve, to provide for one’s family and for one’s two fields—life insurance and lawn tennis— Julian 
as a self. I have always believed in the initiative and Myrick has been a vital force in the growth and 
at neentive which personal liberty inspires and the the popularity of both, each of which, in its own 
ton bbligations to society which personal liberty de- way, has made a contribution to the wealth of 
mands. I believe in the equality of opportunity the nation. It seems more than coincidence that 
which . . . has brought reward to the humble the sport of tennis has broadest world acceptance, 
such nd the proud alike and has provided the in- and that the institution of life insurance sur- 
high@entive to achieve personal success and security passes, in size and membership, all other units of 
ars attainments which have contributed so largely American economy. The high standard of per- 
sural®o this great country of ours.” formance, required by such a leader as Julian S. 
ver © JULIAN S. MYRICK Myrick, alone is common to both. 


ecuri 
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LIFE INSURANCE IS A FAMILY MATTER 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE e CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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corded occurred on April 13, 1912. The S. S. 

Titanic was the largest ocean liner ever built 
up to that time, and its owners declared it unsinkable. 
Despite these affirmations of confidence in their craft, 
the icy waters of the North Atlantic swallowed the 
massive boat and more than 1,400 of her 2,200 pas- 
sengers lost their lives on her maiden voyage. On the 
third day out from Southampton, the wireless operator 
received a message from the nearby S. S. California 
concerning icebergs. A few hours later the Baltic 
warned the Titanic of ice packs in the shipping lanes. 
The captain of the steamer took the messages to the 
managing director of the White Star Line who was 
on board and officially in charge of the trip. The 
director told the captain to disregard the warnings. 
The boat, he said, was on its maiden voyage and it 
was necessary to break the speed record. The world 
was interested in this test, he said, and the builders 
were particularly anxious to take “the blue ribbon” 
from their competitors. So all consideration for care 
and safety was thrown aside in the interest of a wild 
desire to establish a new supremacy. 

Before 10:00 p.m. that night the Titanic had re- 
ceived not less than five warnings, but she drove 
on at top speed. Relentlessly she went to her doom. 
In the crow’s-nest, the lookout, Frederick Fleet, was 
alert for signs of ice flows. At 11:30 p.m. that same 
night the California again and again warned the Titanic 
that ice was prevalent in all directions, to which wire- 
less operator Phillips of the Titanic replied “Shut up. 
Shut up. Keep out. You are jamming my signals.” 
Less than ten minutes later out of the vast darkness 
it came—a mountain of ice directly in front of the ship. 
Frantically, the lookout screamed the warning “Danger! 
Icebergs! Dead Ahead!” but all too late. A few 
seconds later she struck. The iceberg cut a 300 foot 
gash in the bottom of the “unsinkable” Titanic carrying 
1435 passengers to their death. Captain Smith went 
down with his ship but the director of the line raced 
for the life boats and survived. Apparently he felt 
no obligation to stay with the ship which obeyed his 
fatal orders. 

The Titanic catastrophe snould be a lesson to all of 
us when we consider the world in which we live. 
There is a strong analogy and parallelism between the 
hidden dangers of the Titanic disaster and the political 
and social conditions of mankind today. Are we rush- 
ing forward to disaster? There are icebergs ahead on 
the world’s horizon, but will we take heed in time? 


O'= OF the greatest marine disasters ever re- 


Danger!—Icebergs Ahead! 


Or shall we rush on, regardless of the danger signals 
already received? 

The atom bomb with all of its inherent power for 
destruction has kept the world awake at night. It 
is a veritable nightmare. Mankind must agree on some 
sort of self-preservation. A philosophy of “one-world” 
is not only desirable but absolutely necessary. We 
cannot escape the issue. The danger lurks before us 
every day. Breaking up the atom was less difficult than 
breaking up the evil spirit of man. International com- 
petition for power and glory must finally be abandoned 
and replaced by co-operation and unselfishness. Thus 
will we attain the ideal. And so will we sleep un- 
disturbed when nightfall arrives. 

There is no use leaving these vital matters to 
politicians. We must constantly keep our interest in 
this matter, alive and breathing, through constant dis- 
cussion with our friends and associates. The colossal 
dangers of the atom bomb and the urgency of a strong 
United Nations must attain first place in private con- 
versation as well as public discussion. Lack of interest 
is a sign of great danger—an iceberg ahead. In every 
schoolroom, college, street corner, restaurant, bar, rail- 
road station, corner drugstore—animated conversation 
will.start the ball rolling. It will gain momentum like a 
stone rolling down hill. Just reading books and news- 
paper articles won’t do the trick. From the printed 
word we gain knowledge, but only from heated dis- 
cussion do we get action. Thus a deep feeling is 
generated in the hearts of those who demand human 
justice and world order. 


The world must replace competition with contempla- 
tion. There is great cleansing power in a bit of con- 
templation of the rights of others. Throughout the 
world people need a new type of thinking. Mankind 
needs its brains washed with psychological soap and 
water. A thorough cleansing is in order. We must 
apply scientific principles to world control, the same 
reasoned principles that built the Titanic and not the 
unrestricted human emotions that let it plunge ahead 
to its final destruction. The world must heed the 
warnings and alter its course, if its human cargo is 
to be saved. Man’s own scientific advancement must 
not destroy him for there is no problem produced by 
his brain, that cannot be solved by his brain. All 
strength is in world unity. All danger in disunity. 
Warning signals are coming to us in unmistakable lan- 
guage. The signals are clear-cut, crisp and strong. 
Current events are flashing the message “Danger!— 
Icebergs Ahead!” 
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VALUABLE TO EVERY 
LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE 


THE SPECTATOR HANDY GUIDE 


To Standard and Special Life Insurance Contracts, Premium 
Rates and Actuarial Tables Useful to the Life Underwriter 


57TH ANNUAL EDITION—Ready about May 15th, this Almost all leading life insurance companies are now 
completely new and up-to-date manual has been adapted to the issuing a completely new line of contracts, with revisions in 
new era in life insurance underwriting ushered in with the almost every policy clause. Therefore, THE HANDY GUIDE 
adoption, widely, of the new Commissioners’ Mortality Table in 1948 is an entirely new book from cover to cover—oyer 


and new non-forfeiture laws. 





What Insurance People Are 
Saying About The Spectator 
HANDY GUIDE 


* * * 


“COMPARISON OF POLICY 
CONTRACTS” 


“THE HANDY GUIDE has been a 
part of our office library for many 
years for reference purposes. One of the 
uses is the comparison of policy con- 
tract provisions of different companies. 
Another valuable feature is the tables of 
reserve values.”—Charles A. Macauley, 
State Agent, John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Detroit, Mich. 


* * * 


“A GOOD BOOK” 


“We use THE HANDY GUIDE for 
checking policy conditions. We use it 
extensively also for reference to the 
miscellaneous tables of reserve values 
in the back section. We think THE 
HANDY GUIDE is a good book.”— 
Gaius W. Diggs, General Agent, The 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


Richmond, Va. 


* * 7 


“DESIRABLE WHEN WE WANT THE 
EXACT CONTRACT TERMS” 


“We find THE HANDY GUIDE very 
desirable to have on hand to consult 
when we want the exact terms of the 
policy contract. We have almost a com- 
plete file of these books, running back 
for 50 years.”—Jamison & Phelps, Gen- 
eral Agents, The Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Chicago, III. 





1200 pages. 


Shows Exact Wording of the Policy Contract 

















C 








DATA SHOWN — Each company’s annual premium, premium due date, 
Whole Life policy is reproduced com- date of issue, etc. Then on page 2 we 
pletely in the 1948 HANDY GUIDE— find the following: Benefits and General 
from the title of the company on page Premiums. Premiums, Grace Reinstale 
one to the Disability and Double In- ment, Dividends, Ownership and Bene 
demnity riders attached to it. Even the ficiary Provisions, Change of Plan, As 
Agreement In Application is shown. signments, Age, Suicide, Contract, Page 

The policy is filled in for $10,000 face 3. Values of Policy. Loan Provisions: 
amount, the annual premium is shown Automatic Premium Loan, Interest, Re 
for the policyholder at age 35. All the payment; Non-forfeiture Provisions: Net 
clauses and tables are shown in full Cash Value, Paid-Up Insurance, Extended 
reproduction. For example, briefly here Term Insurance, Election, Table of 
is the order of data shown for a typical Values with all values and non-forfeiture 
company: page one of policy showing factors shown and a detailed explanation 
insured’s name, face amount, beneficiary, of 'the basis of the values. 

o * - 
Other Clauses 

Page 4. Payment at Maturity: Policy relating to the operation of the options 
Proceeds, Options of Payment, including Dividends, Final Payment and Anticips 
First Option, Second Option Third tion and Alienation. 

Option, Fourth Option, Fifth Option and Following this the complete. supple 


Sixth Option. (The complete tables of mental agreements for Waiver of Prem 
monthly instalments payable under Op- ums and Double Indemnity Payment 





tions, 1, 2 and 3, and 6 are reproduced). attached to the policy are shown. 
In addition to the full wording of each The wording of the Agreement 
option provision there is general data Application is included in each case. 


Premium Rate Data 
Comprehensive 


For each company premium rates al 
all ages are shown on at least 20 leading 
policies issued. 





ry. ‘ ‘ ‘ a | 
| h ec te 4 KCl A T O R Authority Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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Terminal Reserve Values, Net Premiums and Miscellaneous 
Mathematical Tables Valuable to the Life Underwriter and 
Shown in the 1948 Edition of THE HANDY GUIDE 


COMMISSIONERS’ STANDARD ORDINARY TABLE 2',% BY NET NEVEL PREMIUM METHOD. 
Net Annual Premiums: Ordinary Life, Endowment at Age 85, 20 Payment Life, 20 Year Endowment, 
10 Year Term, 20 Year Term. 
Reserve Values: Ordinary Life ages at issue 5 to 70 to 94th Policy year, Endowment at Age 85 to 
79th year, 20 Payment Life, 20 Year Endowment, 10 year Term, 20 Year Term. 

COMMISSIONERS’ STANDARD ORDINARY TABLE 24.% BY THE COMMISSIONERS’ RESERVE 
VALUATION METHOD. 
Net Annual Premiums: Ordinary Life Endowment at Age 85, 20 Payment Life, 20 Year Endowment, 
10 Year Term, 20 Year Term. 
Reserve Values: Ordinary Life ages at issue 5 to 70 to 94th Policy year, Endowment at Age 85 to 
79th year, 20 Payment Life, 20 Year Endowment, 10 Year Term, 20 Year Term. 

COMMISSIONERS’ 1941 STANDARD ORDINARY MORTALITY TABLE: Number Living at Ages 1- 
99; Deaths Each Year, Deaths Per $1,000, Life Expectancy Table. 

AMERICAN EXPERIENCE TABLES 3 AND 34% 
Net Annual Premiums: Single Premium; Whole Life; 5, 10, 15 and 20 Payment Life; 10, 15, 20, 25, 
30 and 35 Year Endowment. 
Reserve Values: Ordinary Life (to the 70th year); 10 Payment Life, 15 Payment Life, 20 Payment 
Life, 10 Year Endowment, 15 Year Endowment, 20 Year Endowment, 5 Year Term, 10 Year Term, 15 
Year Term, 20 Year Term, Endowment at Age 65. 


FIRST YEAR PRELIMINARY TERM, NET ANNUAL PREMIUMS AND RESERVE VALUES on 20 
Payment Life and 20 Year Endowment at 3 and 314%. 


MODIFIED PRELIMINARY TERM (ORDINARY LIFE BASIS) RESERVE VALUES on 20 Payment 
Life and 20 Year Endowment at 3 and 314%. 


MODIFIED PRELIMINARY TERM, NEW JERSEY STANDARD (American Experience 314%) Net Pre- 
miums, First and Renewal Years and Reserves on Ordinary Life. 

MODIFIED PRELIMINARY TERM, ILLINOIS STANDARD, RESERVE VALUES at 314% for En- 
dowment at Age 85 (to the 67th year); 10 Payment Life, 20 Payment Endowment at Age 85, 15 Pay- 
ment Life, 10, 15 and 20 Year Endowment. 

SELECT AND ULTIMATE RESERVE VALUES, American Experience 3 and 314% on Ordinary Life, 20 
Payment Life and 20 Year Endowment. 

A NUMBER OF THE MISCELLANEOUS TABLES Shown are Listed as Follows: Combined Experience, 
4%, Net Annual Premiums; Net Single Premium and Terminal Reserve Cash Values— 

Paid up—American Experience, 3% and 314%; Annual Deposit Table; Compound Interest Table; 
Equation of Life; Extracts from American and Combined Mortality Tables; Heights and Weights; Joint Life 
Insurance; Monetary Tables, 3% and 314%; Natural Premiums, Net and Gross; New York Standard Industrial 
Experience; Per Cent Living End of Period; Expectation of Life, Etc. (American Experience Table); Pres- 
ent Value of an Annuity of $1; First Payment at Once; Insurance Value and Investment Table. 
paren EXPERIENCE 24,% RESERVE TABLES AND NET PREMIUMS: Odinary Life, 20 Pay- 

ment Life. 

AMERICAN EXPERIENCE AND AMERICAN MEN (5) 3 AND 3%% NET LEVEL PREMIUM RE- 
SERVES at Retirement Ages 55, 60 and 65 on Eight Popular Plans. 

AMERICAN EXPERIENCE AND AMERICAN MEN (5) 24.% NET LEVEL PREMIUM RESERVE 
at Retirement Ages 55, 60 and 65 on Seven Popular Plans. 

INSURANCE REQUIRED, at Various Rates of Interest, to Provide Each $100 Monthly Income (first pay- 


ment immediate) for One to 30 Years. 


Use This Convenient Coupon For Ordering THE HANDY GUIDE Today 





, coal ee ee 2 SS HANDY ORDER FOLK Tee eee 
Prices of the 1948 Edition of | The SPECTATOR \ 
THE HANDY GUIDE 1 Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. ' 
' Gentlemen: Please send me copies of the 1948 Edition of ' 
1 copy $6.00 THE HANDY GUIDE at prices quoted on this page. ' 
12 copies @ 5.00 t I enclose check herewith [Fj Please send bill Fj ; 
25 copies @ 4.75 I Name & Title . “4 
50 copies @ 4.60 | 

100 or more @ 4.35 ; Company ; scaledbiguilbaii tmnt scauumicintia Hen auiaaices eaanailaemaaaatae , 
Address aca teniell “5 
: 2 a ee LN ect iaaesitceade ' eet 
xb . Be sure to fill in tow many copies are wanted, and MAIL THIS COUPON PROMPTLY r 

L = = a ea — =—=— = -_— = = -— — -_- - =—_lcehlUcrhlU —_ = = = = = -_ 
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OP management, agency and 
advertising executives from all 

parts of the United States and 
Canada were attracted to the two- 
day forum on company public re- 
lations sponsored by the Life In- 
surance Advertisers Association and 
the Institute of Life Insurance at 
the Hotel Commodore in New York 
City, March 30-31. This was the 
first meeting of its kind ever to be 
held in the industry. 

The need for such a conclave at 
this time succinctly was summed up 
by Holgar J. Johnson, president of 
the Institute of Life Insurance, at 
the close of the sessions. 

“Our responsibility today for good 
public relations for life insurance 
has grown beyond the confines of 
company profit or _ institutional 
benefit,” declared Mr. Johnson. 
“Our democracy has been subjected 
for the first time in a major way 
to attack from other ideologies. 

“The new techniques of attack on 
our major structure include sniping 
at units of the over-all structure. 
Criticism and attack on businesses 
and individual companies, without 
objective other than to disrupt the 
business and disconcert the public, 
have increased in recent years. 

“Life insurance has not and will 
not be immune to these attacks. Our 
best answer at all times is going to 
be an informed, friendly public, a 
public which knows what we mean 
to them and what we are doing for 
them. That is public relations in its 
essence.” 


EDWIN W. CRAIG 


President, National Life & Accident, Nash- 
ville; Chairman, Institute of Life Insurance. 


COMPREHENSIVE blue-print 

for the organization of life in- 
surance public relations verbally 
was blocked out at the opening ses- 
sion of the Forum Tuesday morning 
by Edwin W. Craig, president of 
the National Life & Accident, Nash- 
ville. In his keynote address Mr. 
Craig, who also is board chairman 
of the Institute of Life Insurance, 
declared that public relations within 
the life insurance business has be- 
come a “fundamental necessity in 
today’s scheme of things.” 

“We in the business of life insur- 
ance, whose very product is an in- 
tangible service geared to human 
needs, want good will and favorable 
public opinion”, Mr. Craig told the 
delegates. “But even above this, we 
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RELATI 


Sponsored by the 


Life Insurance Advertisers Association 


and the Institute of Life Insurance 


want, by every act of every com- 
pany and every individual in the 
business, to deserve these things. 

“In the final analysis, the basic 
job of public relations in life in- 
surance is going to be done by in- 
dividual companies. An over-all job 
for the institution is necessary and 
the Institute of Life Insurance is 
doing an excellent job in this area. 
But all its work can be for naught 
if the individual companies do not 
do their share, both in performance 
and in carrying the story of the 
performance to the public. Individ- 
ual company management has a 
deep responsibility for setting the 
pace.” 

Describing the three necessary 
steps an individual company can 
take in setting up a public rela- 
tions program, Mr. Craig listed as 
a first requirement the formulation 
of a general philosophy. He stressed 
that this should be a joint effort 
shared by top management and the 
director of public relations, stating 
that an adequate job of public rela- 
tions reaches too closely into basic 
company policy and involves too 
often and too extensively every 
sphere of activity in the company 
for an independent operator down 
the line to be effective. 

“In designing the philosophy of a 
public relations program”, Mr. Craig 
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said, “objectives must be clean-cut 
and decisive. Standards must be set 
and set high; it is not sufficient 
merely to say you want good will 
or want to tell the public about a 
production job or want simply to 
avoid trouble. Rather, you must 
determine what you want to deliver 
to the public, how you want to de 









liver it, the scope and extent of your 
public service, how far you want 
to go in educational efforts and 
how much of your effort is to bh 
in the realm of performance ant 
how much in telling the story @ 
your performance. 

“Once the basic philosophy % 
established, your next move shouli 
be to develop your techniques # 
translate that philosophy into action 
This means, for example, consider 
ing how and when you will make 
contact with policyholders, whal 
type of information you want t 
carry to your public, the scope d 
your policy forms, policy costs 
policy information and how yo 
want to carry to your clientel 
changes concerning any of these 
such as cost changes, interest ral 
changes, new features and limite 
tions forced by circumstances. 

“Other decisions must also & 
made in considering techniques, in- 
cluding the role of your sales & 
ganization, of your home office p& 
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sonnel, where the directors fit into 
the picture, your investment pol- 
icles, medical and underwriting 
practices and the nature and plan 
of operation of your specific depart- 
ment devoted to directing the public 
relations program in your company. 

“The final step in developing pub- 
lic relations is the integration of the 
philosophy and the techniques. You 
must imprint the general philosophy 
of your program on the mind of 
every person associated with your 
company and view routine activities 
within the company in the light of 
its public interest and its public 
relations consequences. 

“The effectiveness of public rela- 
tions is not entirely measured by 
the money spent but by the intensity 
of purpose which you adopt. An out- 
standing job and striking results can 
be obtained even without organiza- 
tion or budget provided everyone 
from top to bottom is imbued with 
the philosophy of the program and 
is given the cue as to what to do 
and when to do it.” 





DR. CLAUDE ROBINSON 


President, Opinion Research Corporation 
Princeton, N. J 


UBLIC opinion research allows 
a life imsurance company: to 


‘talk systematically” to its policy- 
holders, its employees and the gen- 





Present at the forum on life insurance company public relations at 
the Hotel Commodore, New York City, left to right: Edwin W. Craig, 
president, National Life and Accident and chairman, Institute of Life 
Insurance; Robert P. Kelsey, second vice-president, John Hancock Mu- 
tual; Holgar J. Johnson, president, Institute of Life Insurance; E. Cody 
Laird, vice-president, Life Insurance Company of Georgia; and C. Rus- 
sell Noyes, advertising manager, Phoenix Mutual. Mr. Craig, Mr. Kelsey 
and Mr. Johnson were among the speakers at the two-day forum. 


eral public, Dr. Claude Robinson 
told the Forum Tuesday morning. 
Research has become a highly spe- 
cialized operation requiring a great 
deal of know-how, he said, but 
gives public relations its greatest 
insight into public thinking. 

“The function of public relations 
is to interpret the company as an 
institution to its various publics 
and to interpret the publics to the 
company,” Dr. Robinson said. “The 
basic stuff with which public rela- 
tions men deal is mass psychology. 
Great losses of time, money and 
knowledge result when campaigns 
are undertaken that are not geared 
closely with the public thinking. 

“There are two ways to know 
public opinion. One is the impres- 
sionistic method, which frequently 
produces brilliant insight but is 
often erratic and provides no appeal 
to objectivity. The second method 
is in the sampling method where 
a questionnaire is used to guide the 
interview, where the views of a 
representative group of people are 
sought. 

“The primary advantage of this 
interview approach is that it is 
achieved with objectivity, that more 
than one mind can look at the data 
and come to the same conclusion. It 
helps tthe officers of a life insurance 
company to gain unity in their 


public relations thinking. Also, the 
sampling method permits an an- 
alysis of public opinion by various 
courses and sub-categories at va- 
rious points and times. 

“Opinion sampling collaborates 
with public relations men at three 
points. First, in intensive studies 
of public opinion, including public 
awareness of an institution, its 
knowledge of the imstitution and 
the attitudes and the intensity of 
these attitudes towards the institu- 
tion. These data enable a public 
relations man to formulate his basic 
strategy and formulate his problem. 

“The next point where research 
collaborates with public relations 
is in pre-testing material. The 
whole science of pre-testing is mov- 
ing ahead very rapidly. It is now 
possible to insure public relations 
from misfiring at this stage of the 
operation. 

“The third point at which attitude 
research and public relations col- 
laborate is in the auditing of opin- 
ion trends and public relations cam- 
paigns. Many organizations are 
now making regular surveys an- 
nually, or bi-annually, constantly 
to be aware of changing opinion 
and the reason for these changes.” 


CLIFFORD B. REEVES 


Second Vice-President Mutual Life of 
New York 


IVE ways by which a life in- 

surance company can “check up 
on itself and see how it’s doing” 
arrestingly were discussed in an 
address prepared for the Forum by 
Clifford B. Reeves, seeond vice- 
president of the Mutual Life of 
New York. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Reeves was called to the West Coast 
on business at the last moment but 
his talk was effectively presented 
to attendants by Robert L. McCaf- 
frey, ‘administrative assistant of 
the public relations department of 
the Mutual Life. 

The five methods used by Mutual 
Life to check on public attitudes 
include public opinion polls; policy- 
holder service audits; continuing 
review of press and radio opinion; 
a system of reports from agents; 
periodic meetings with advisory 
committees made up of field men 
and a careful centralization and an- 
alysis of all complaints received. 


Particularly interesting are the 
excerpts presented below: 

“Two misconceptions have kept 
many companies from conducting 
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public opinion surveys. One is a 
feeling that they represent a capitu- 
lation by management to the whims 
of the public and the other is the 
belief that, although such things 
are fine for a few very large cor- 
porations, they are too costly and 
not practical for the average-sized 
business. Neither is true; the pur- 
pose of polls is to locate areas of 
misunderstanding and ignorance as 
well as to discover justified com- 
plaints or demands, and surveys 
can be tailored to modest budgets 
and still provide highly useful in- 
formation. 

“As a supplement to broad opin- 
ion surveys, our company has 
adapted to its use the technique 
generally known as ‘consumer re- 
search. Each month, the Mutual 
Life audits one of its services; this 
month, for example, by sending a 
letter and questionnaire to a ran- 
dom sample of more than 200 poli- 
cy-holders who had requested a 
change in beneficiary in the preced- 
ing 30 days. We asked them spe- 
cifically whether their request was 
handled promptly enough, whether 
the service was rendered courte- 
ously, whether they felt there were 
any unnecessary complications and 
whether the forms we sent them 
were clearly understood. 

“A third method we use to keep 
abreast of public thinking about 
life insurance in general, and our 
company in particular, is to follow 


press and radio opinion closely. 
Press clipping bureaus furnish us 
with all editorial comments that 
have a direct or an important in- 
direct bearing upon life insurance. 
We also retain a radio monitor serv- 
ice which furnishes us promptly 
with transcripts of the opinions of 
radio commentators. 

“The fourth method we use to 
determine the preferences of our 
customers and the public is a plan 
for obtaining regular reports from 
our field underwriters. The com- 
pensation plan adopted some years 
ago by the Mutual Life pays our 
field underwriters for periodic serv- 
ice calls on the company’s policy- 
holders; regular reports are re- 
ceived on each of these and one of 
the things reported on is the atti- 
tude or criticisms of the policy- 
holder in question. 

“The fifth and final way in which 
we endeavor to determine public 
preferences is through compilation 
and analysis of all complaints re- 
ceived. Unless these come to one 
central spot, no one in the organ- 
ization will be fully aware of the 
number and character of the com- 
plaints received. Complaints are 
very often justified and provide a 
basis for improvement of proced- 
ures and services.” 

oa * * 


“The greatest value of our polls 


of opinion is derived from their 
continuing character. Surveys are 


At the Public Relations Forum, left to right: R. Leighton Foster, 
general counsel, Canadian Life Officers’ Association, Toronto; J. E. 
Chandler, executive assistant, Sun Life of Canada, Montreal; H. G. 
Kenazy, vice-president, Mutual Benefit Life, Newark; and Ray E. Fuller, 
agency vice-president, Equitable Life, Des Moines. 
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made at regular intervals, ang Over 
a period of time, so that we can 
actually chart the trends of opinig, 
with respect to the various phass 
of our operations. 

“In a study we conducted lat 
in 1947, 70 per cent of the gener, 
public rated the management 9 
life insurance companies in general 
as ‘good’. This compared with 
55 per cent in a study we conducta 
in 1941. In 1947, only one Der 
cent said management was poor 
against four per cent in 194], 

“Those interviewed were the 
asked which of their budget items 
they would cut down on, first, see. 
ond, third and so on, if a financial 
pinch required them to reduce their 
expenses. Life insurance was the 
last item on which the public woylj 
endeavor to economize. 

“In answer to the question, ‘What 
do you consider the best place for 
your savings’? the public rated life 
insurance second only to Unite 
States Government bonds, but 
ahead of banks, security invest. 
ments, real estate and all othe 
forms of investment. In 1941, life 
insurance ranked only third on ow 
survey. 

“In our last opinion survey among 
our own policyholders, the question 
was asked whether mutual life in- 
surance companies had stockholder 
as well as policyholders. 


knew the correct answer to that 
question. Twenty-four per cent 
were wrong and 37 per cent just 
didn’t know, which from our stand- 
point was equivalent to an inevr- 
rect answer. It jarred us to dis- 
cover that less than four out of ten 
of our own policyholders wunder- 
stood the true significance of the 
fact that they are policyholders it 
a mutual company.” 


CLARK BELDEN 


Executive Secretary, New England Gas 
Association, Boston 


HE day when top business mat- 

agement could issue commanés 
as Army generals issue them has 
passed, according to Clark Belden, 
executive secretary of the New 
England Gas Association. 

“There is a tremendous trend i 
this country,” Mr. Belden said 
“whereby more and more people 
will have more and more of a Voit 
in more and different kind of thing 
in economic, social and political 
activities. We are in the midst 
a clash between two forces—0l 
representing the human tenden 
to wield authority and the othe 
representing a growing, wii 
spread public demand that we hav 
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more of the co-operative approach 
and less of the pure, autocratic ap- 
proach in the business structure. 
“From the standpoint of top com- 
pany executives, adjusting to public 
relations processes and to public 
interest considerations is neither an 
easy nor natural step, because such 
executives who follow this road 
will find that their authority has 
been limited in a variety of differ- 
ent ways. They will find that fol- 
lowing sound public relations proc- 
esses and adjusting a company’s 
operation to the public interest of 


necessity means that a _ clipping 
process will take place. 
“Adjusting to public relations 


processes will also mean the ex- 
penditure of time, of thought and 
of money. It also means that top 
executives will often be confronted 
with what might be termed ‘per- 
sonnel nuisance’, in that many 
hunches and snap judgments in 
making decisions of the past will 
no longer be in order. 

“Adopting a public relations pro- 
gram is much like adopting pension 
programs. You can’t wait until the 
twelfth hour and adopt either very 
easily, very economically, or very 
successfully. Trying to introduce 
pension programs with many em- 
ployees over age 60 reflects the 
same unsound principal as waiting 
for an emergency to arise before 
introducing a public relations pro- 
gram. Both must be planned a long 
time in advance of the possible 
deadline and certainly before the 
probable deadline.” 


FRED G. RUDGE 
President, Fred Rudge Co., New York City 


HATEVER the intensity and 

scope of a company’s efforts 
to win favorable public opinion may 
be, the net result will not be any 
better than the opinion the em- 
ployees themselves hold for their 
company, Frederick G. Rudge, 
president of Fred Rudge, Inc., told 
the Formum Tuesday afternoon. 

In building good public opinion 
through sound employee relations, 
Mr, Rudge stated that the factor 
of greatest basic importance is the 
attitude of top management itself. 
“There is a direct relationship,” he 
said, “between the enthusiasm, 
drive and understanding of a man- 
agement group and its success in 
creating sound employee and public 
relations. 

“Many companies as yet appar- 
ently do not recognize the impor- 
tance of persuading each employee 
that every effort is being made to 
Provide fair wages, good bosses, 
reasonable working conditions, etc.,” 





Mr. Rudge said, “As management 
does begin to recognize the need 
for selling employees this ‘job pack- 
age’, just as it sells its product pack- 
age or its insurance-benefit pack- 
age to its customers, business will 
win worthwhile results in terms of 
the increased skill, care, and effort 
with which employees will address 
themselves to their jobs. 

“Management does not yet recog- 
nize that creating greater work 
satisfactions and deeper under- 
standing and confidence between 
company and employee will not 
only bring in the immediate, tan- 
gible benefits which result from em- 
ployee cooperation, but in addi- 
tion will be the one and only way 
of selling American business to the 
American people. Opinion of busi- 
ness, rather than being formed by 
national campaigns, is instead 
based on what each individual 
thinks of the company for which 
he works. 

“Private business will continue to 
thrive in America just so long as 
the American people believe it 
should be permitted to thrive. If 
the men and women of this coun- 
try have a favorable opinion of 
business, the people’s political serv- 
ants will find it good politics to 
help strengthen the social and eco- 
nomic framework which makes for 
industrial expansion and corporate 
security.” 

Among the techniques Mr. Rudge 
recommended for winning employee 
understanding and approval of 
business were: (1) attitude re- 
search to discover what employees 
think, know, don’t know, want, 
need and expect; (2) policies de- 
signed in the light of such research 
to create reasonable and desirable 
work satisfactions; (3) frequent 
and continuing two-way channels 
of communication through which 
management succeeds in getting its 
messages across to its employees 
and through which tthe company is 
kept continually informed concern- 
ing employee attitudes. 


ROBERT P. KELSEY 


Second Vice-President, John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life, Boston 


OW one life insurance company 

is developing and handling its 
internal public relations program 
was described to attendants by 
Robert P. Kelsey, second vice-presi- 
dent of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life. He declared that, of neces- 
sity, an outline of the company’s 
operation today must be more a 
projection into the future than a 
case history of past accomplish- 
ment, since the company set up a 





public relations department only 
three years ago. 
Emphasizing the need of a proper 


chain of command, Mr. Kelsey 
pointed out that all sound public 
relations activity begins at the top. 
“If the top officer of your company 
is not fully cognizant of the need 
for public relations and is not will- 
ing to give corporate authority to 
the person in charge,” he said, “your 


accomplishment is bound to be 
limited and, in my opinion, is 
doomed to failure. Official recog- 


nition by top management is the 
keystone to co-operation by the rest 
of the organization.” 

Showing how the three activities 
which come under his supervision— 
advertising, public relations, and 
company  publications—co-ordinate 
their functions in the interest of 
covering each facet of public influ- 
ence, Mr. Kelsey showed how with 
a trained personnel of 34 people, 
responsibility is definitely allocated, 
the chain of command clearly de- 
fined and prompt action thus made 
possible. Centralized control is 
maintained over each unit of activ—- 
ity, enabling it constantly to con- 
tribute its share to the major objec- 
tives. 

“One of the greatest reasons for 
the difficulty in understanding 
public relations,” says Mr, Kelsey, 
“is its intangible nature. A long 
step toward overcoming this diffi- 
culty is to break down public re- 
lations into its tangible and visible 
parts. This helps to secure better 
appreciation and a keener percep- 
tion of its true functions.” 


JOHN W. DARR 


President, Institute of Public Relations, 
New York City 


CHART analysis of how busi- 

ness organizations can effec- 
tively carry their story to the public 
was presented by J. W. Darr, presi- 
dent of the Institute of Public Rela- 
tions of New York, the first speaker 
on the program Wednesday morn- 
ing. 

“Through public relations,” Mr. 
Darr declared, “we seek to inform, 
to persuade, sometimes to convert 
and to move to action. And, al- 
though it is necessary to go deeply 
into the methods and media by 
which our thoughts are conveyed, 
we cannot fail to concern ourselves 
also with how we write and speak. 
We shall be wise if we adapt the 
form and the perspective of our 
presentation to the training, mental 
and moral, of the publics we address 
and to their respective interests. 
“Available to us in public rela- 
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tions are the channels of the press 
—the newspapers, the magazines, 
the trade press. Available to us are 
many forms of printed literature— 
books, brochures, booklets, processed 
letters and mailing-pieces of all 
kinds. Available to us, too, are radio 
and television, newsreels and other 
instruments. These developments 
have advanced the arts of inform- 
ing and persuading as far beyond 
the time of Paul as he was ad- 
vanced beyond the propagandists, if 
any such there were, of the Stone 
Age.” 

Tracing the history of newspapers, 
printing and paper-making in the 
United States, Mr. Darr declared 
that mere “words on paper” have 
more than once in American history 
become vital to the nation’s very 
existence. 


JAMES L. MADDEN 


Second Vice-President, Metropolitan Life, 
New York City 


HE persistent and _ successful 

efforts of the Metropolitan Life 
to “tell and re-tell the public about 
the service of the institution of life 
insurance” were tellingly outlined 
by James L. Madden, 2nd vice- 
president of the company. 

Describing the radio and maga- 
zine advertising conducted by his 
company, and its use of motion 
pictures and other techniques, Mr. 
Madden emphasized that the neces- 
sary pre-requisites for sound public 
relations and educational efforts are 
efficient management policies and 
operating methods which are for- 
ward-looking in character—plus, the 
constant review of operations in the 
light of known public reactions. He 
said that, in measuring public re- 
actions, it is not so important to 
have precisely correct statistical per- 
centages about the number of 
policyholders who think this, or 
that, as it is to know that a sub- 
stantial number of policyholders 
hold a certain view. 

Within the life insurance business, 
Mr. Madden said, a well-rounded 
program of cultivating policyholder 
good-will through education must 
recognize that the most effective 
good-will ambassador is the life in- 
surance agent. There is no substitute 
for the agent’s direct personal serv- 
ice, he said, and therefore the most 
that can be expected from advertis- 
ing, and other factors, is to facilitate 
his activities. 


Mr. Madden stressed the high 


standards of agency service which 
the companies and the agents have 
developed over the years and their 
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value to the public. “It is necessary, 
however,” Mr. Madden said, “to 
supplement the work of agents 
through the distribution of educa- 
tional material among policyholders. 
In some cases, paid advertising may 
be helpful, in others, booklets, and 
in still others, motion pictures. How- 
ever, whatever is attempted should 
be in accordance with a definite 
program with clearly-defined ob- 
jectives.” 


ALAN M. KENNEDY 


Director of Public Relations, Northwestern 
National Life, Minneapolis 


HE job of building good will 

for a cOmpany extends much 
further than just publicity and pub- 
lic relations projects, Alan M. Ken- 
nedy, director of public relations 
for the Northwestern National Life, 
Minneapolis, told the Forum 
Wednesday. A test which is often 
the decisive test applied by his 
company to all proposed projects 
or policies, he said, is the question 
“Will it build good will?” 

“We have been encouraged in 
our company,” Mr. Kennedy said, 
“to view the job of good-will build- 
ing as a comprehensive, widely- 
ranging operation covering as many 
fronts as we have had ingenuity 
and time for. The active desire to 
build good will has been the major 
stimulus behind several actions and 
programs that have given a distinc- 
tive color to our company’s per- 
sonality. 

“The kind of values we are seek- 
ing to build with our over-all pro- 
gram are illustrated by our current 
national advertising, which deals 
with recent progress in geriatrics. 
Our broad objective has been to 
build a back log of good will and 
not to promote sales or to educate 
people about life insurance or im- 
prove persistency. Our approach 
is principally to opinion-forming 
groups whose good will, we think, 
will be of maximum value to the 
company over the long pull and our 
current theme, geriatrics, illustrates 
the kind of idea which the company 
desires to have its name associated 


with in the minds of informed, 
thinking people. 
“The Northwestern National’s 


Family Economics Bureau, with its 
surveys on family buying power, 
debt-paying ability, employment 
trends and the like, is the product 
of the same kind of thinking about 
what constitutes good-will building 
in the broad sense. We feel that 
such a broad, public service type of 
program carries with it the need for 








doing distinctive things, or 
early in the field with new ideas 
or projects, so that our com 
may stand out as a ‘different’ com. 
pany. Examples have been prompt 
issuance of financial statements, 
early and persistent use of origina} 
sales research, our early advocacy 
of Social Security, the Arnold sys. 
tem of renewable commissions ang 
our recent attempts to forecast sales 
of ordinary life insurance. 

“Through an improved employee’ 
publication, discussion groups and 
other means, we have made tenta- 
tive approaches toward establishing 
a closer relationship with employees 
and encouraging them to do things, 
often very small things, which make 
for good public relations. Our com- 
pany is also helping agents publicize 
and advertise themselves in their 
communities, although we recognize 
the agent is already doing a very 
creditable job of handling his pub- 
lic relations. In a policyholder at- 
titude survey we conducted a year 
ago, the agent drew nearly three 
times as many favorable comments 
as the agency office serving the 
policyholder, nearly eight times as 
many as the home office and over 
twice as many as both together. 

“The company tries to be a ‘good 
neighbor’ in its home city and be- 
lieves its agents, particularly its 
more successful ones, do the same 
in their own communities. This is 
natural for a good agent; recent 
market research tends to show that 
most successful agents develop their 
business largely as a result of their 
normal activities as human beings 
and good citizens—not just as good 
life insurance men.” 


HAROLD L. CURTIS 


Assistant to President, Shell Oil Company, 
New York City 


OW two general objectives have 

guided the development of the 
public relations program of the 
Shell Oil Company was described 
Wednesday by H. L. Curtis, assist- 
ant to the president of that organ- 
ization. The objectives are, as Mr. 
Curtis explained them, making the 
company better known and better 
liked, and of creating a pleasant 
atmosphere of public opinion i 
which to do business. 

Citing the problems which led t 
the establisment of a public rela 
tions department within his com- 
pany, Mr. Curtis declared that dut- 
ing the past 15 years business has 
had increasing competition from 
certain groups which have gained 
strength in reaching the mind @ 
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the public. A great need exists, he 
said, to get across business’ own 
story as effectively as possible. 

“Shell began with the general 
objectives of making the company 
better known and better liked and 
of creating a pleasant atmosphere 
of public opinion. To achieve these 
general objectives, we then had to 
decide whom we wished to reach, 
including such publics as employees, 
stockholders, customers and com- 
munity thought leaders. Then we 
had to determine what impressions 
of the company we wanted to con- 
vey to each group.” 

Describing the organization of his 
company’s public relations depart- 
ment, Mr. Curtis reported that it 
employs nearly all recognized media 
for reaching the publics including 
newspapers, the trade press, mag- 
azines, booklets and posters, motion 
pictures, public speakers and others. 
Departmental organization, he re- 
ported, is based on these media and 
is divided functionally into two sec- 
tions— the publicity and informa- 
tion section handling the produc- 
tion and distribution of all written 
material, together with press rela- 
tions, and the special events sec- 
tion handling the distribution of 
Shell’s motion pictures to clubs, 
schools and lodges. The special 
events section, he said, also main- 
tains a photographic library of over 
two thousand pictures of the oil in- 
dustry, promotes women’s activities 





including the scheduling of a 
traveling speaker to women’s clubs 
throughout the country and spon- 
soring ceremonies, shows and sim- 
ilar events. 

The Shell Oil Company’s head of- 
fice public relations department in 
New York, Mr. Curtis said, works 
with similar departments in Hous- 
ton, covering the Southwest, and 
in San Francisco, covering the 
Pacific Coast. In addition, at least 
one man is assigned public rela- 
tions duties in every major Shell 
plant and field office. 

A public relations department 
1s composed basically of specialists,” 
Mr. Curtis said, “such as writers, 
photographers, production men, 
speakers, and motion picture ex- 
Derts. These must often be ob- 
tained outside the company in the 
beginning. This makes it doubly 
Mmportant that all operations be su- 
Pervised by executives who are 
thoroughly experienced in the cor- 
Poration, who are at a policy-mak- 
ing level and who have a broad and 
Imaginative approach to the objec- 


tives toward which they are work- 
ing.” 















At the forum on life insurance company public relations, left to 
right: David W. Tibbott, New England Mutual; Thomas K. Hammer, 
California Western State Life; Arthur C. Daniels, Institute of Life 
Insurance; C. W. Van Beynum, Travelers; Clark Belden, New England 
Gas Association; and Alan M. Kennedy, Northwestern National Life. 
Mr. Tibbott and Mr. Daniels were co-chairmen of the meeting and Mr. 
Belden and Mr. Kennedy were among the speakers. 





ROBERT W. SPARKS 


Vice-President and Treasurer, Bowery 


Savings Bank, .New York City 


HE organization and operation 

of a public relations department 
in a savings bank was described to 
the Forum by Robert W. Sparks, 
vice-president and treasurer of the 
Bowery Savings Bank of New York. 
Declaring that too often public rela- 
tions is looked upon as a defense 
against attack, Mr. Sparks warned 
against a company calling its pub- 
lic relations department into action 
only after someone has the com- 
pany with its back against the wall. 
The public relations man, he said, 
must be in a position to know what 
is going on in the company, if he 
is to advise its management of the 
public relations influence on deci- 
sions before they are made. His 
responsibility, according to Mr. 
Sparks, must be recognized by the 
“top men on the totem pole.” 

“The Bowery Savings Bank pub- 
lic relations policy starts with the 
recognition that public relations and 
personnel relations are interdepend- 
ent. The person in charge of public 
relations has two major assistants, 
one the personnel director and the 
other, the promotion manager. The 
personnel director occupies himself 
with the duties usual to one in 
that capacity—selection of em- 





ployees, their training, payroll, wel- 
fare and advancement. The promo- 
tion manager handles _ publicity, 
newspaper advertising, outdoor ad- 
vertising, direct mail and other 
forms of contact. 

“The public relations department 
is organized so that it can be in a 
position to know what is going on 
in all departments at all times. To 
accomplish this, the head of the 
department attends all board meet- 
ings, all meetings of the executive 
committee and is a member of every 
other standing committee of the 
bank. In some of these committees 
he takes a directing part and in 
others he may be only an observer, 
but he is at least in a position to 
know what is going on. 

“Many institutions have a distinct 
separation between personne] rela- 
tions and public relations. We have 
found advantages in having them 
tied together. As part of our per- 
sonnel program, we have an em- 
ployees’ co-operative committee 
which acts as liaison between em- 
ployees and the management. This 
committee recently brought to man- 
agement’s attention the hardships 
that rising living costs were plac- 
ing upon the employees and, after 
a first meeting between manage- 
ment and the committee, it was de- 
cided that the committee would ap- 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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ideas is one of the liveliest, 
most exciting—and profitable 
—pursuits in the world. And it 
has been developed into a fine art 
by members of the Eastern Round 
Table of the Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Association, who met at the 
Hotel Commodore in New York 
City, March 29. 

Drawn by the double pull of the 
Round Table and the two-day 
Forum on Company Public Rela- 
tions, sponsored by the LAA and 
the Institute of Life Insurance, 
March 30-31, some 115 agency and 
advertising executives were on hand 
to offer their Own companies’ ex- 
perience in the solution of current 
merchandising problems. 

And, it is particularly interesting 
to note that the majority of the 
men came armed with samples of 
their materials, backed up by facts 
and figures, so that participants in 
this candid interchange might see 
as well as hear about what’s cook- 
ing on the front burners these days. 

Five round table discussions were 
featured again this year and each 
attendant’s ticket was so arranged 
that he could take them all in dur- 
ing the course of the day. The sub- 
jects covered, and the leaders for 
each of the round tables, were as 
follows: 

Direct Mail—Frank L. Schiorring, 
Columbian National, chairman; Jack 
Warner, Aetna Life, vice-chairman. 

Newspaper, Magazine and Radio 
Advertising—Russell V. Vernet, Mu- 
tual Life of New York, chairman; 
A. E. Lucey, National Life of Ver- 
mont, vice-chairman. 

Policyholders Contracts by Mail— 
Arthur kKneerim, Metropolitan, 
chairman; Norman L. Klages, Reli- 
ance Life, vice-chairman. 


T ige ping-ponging of practical 
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Members of Life Insurance Advertisers Association commit 


which sponsored Forum on Life Insurance Company Public Relat 
with the Institute of Life Insurance, left to right: A. L. Cawthorn- 
Canadian Head Office of Metropolitan Life, H. A. Richmond, Met 







politan Life; Powell Stamper, National Life and Accident; C. C. } 
son, Guardian Life; R. C. Berger, Connecticut Mutual; David W. Tih 
New England Mutual. Not present in picture is seventh member of { 
committee, Clifford B. Reeves, Mutual Life, New York, who was 
expectedly called away on business. 


Building Agent Prestige—W. S. 
Weier, Prudential, chairman; Aug- 
ust C. Hansch, Mutual Benefit, vice- 
chairman. 

Keeping the Agent Sold—Fred 
Kiefner, Provident Mutual, chair- 
man; William L. Camp III, Conn- 
ecticut Mutual, vice-chairman. 

Honored guests at each of the 
round tables were Joe Agent and 
John Public. Together they were 
the pivotal point around which most 
of the talk swung throughout the 
long and busy day. 

Honored guests at the luncheon— 
over which William C. Gentry, New 
England Mutual, as chairman of the 
Eastern Round Table, presided— 
were Powell Stamper, National Life 
& Accident, immediate past presi- 
dent of the LAA, and C. Russell 
Noyes, Phoenix Mutual, the current 
president. 

Mr. Stamper, an ace raconteur, 
delivered a rollicking, side-splitting 
discourse on “The State of the Na- 
tion.” Mr. Noyes discussed trends 
in advertising and sales promotion 
work and brought attendants up to 
date on association activities. He re- 
ported that the LAA now has 166 
company and 315 individual mem- 
bers. Sound progress was outlined in 
all phases of its work and, be it said 
to the credit.of all, that the associa- 
tion’s healthy expansion in size and 
influence in recent years has not 
resulted in complacency but a de- 


By C. Garke 
Pet 


Managing Editor 
The Spectator 


termination to continue that gro 
along constructive lines—for f 
betterment of the business a 
whole. 

Mr. Russell announced that f 
Southern Round Table will be hé 
at “The Buena Vista” at Bil 
Miss., May 2-4. J. W. Childt 
Atlantic Life, is round table Cha 
man, and W. J. Hamrick, C. L! 
Gulf Life, is program chairmat 

The North Central Round 
under the chairmanship of Kene 
K. Wunsch, Northwestern Natio 
will be held at the Edgewater Beat 
Hotel, Chicago, June 17-18. 

It is thought, at present, that! 
Mayflower Hotel in Washington, 
C., may get the nod for the 
meeting scheduled to be held 
Oct. 28-30. 

“Keeping the Agent Sold” @ 
“Building Agent Prestige” 
subjects which evoked consider# 
lively discussion. The various mé 
ods being successfully used 
merchandise the wider use of ! 
sales promotion material prow 
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by the companies were treated at 
the round table on “Keeping the 
t Sold.” Among other things, 
the majority of the larger com- 
ies now are furnishing their 
agents with handy and inviting 
eatalogs of their materials. Charles 
§ Crane, National Life of Vermont, 
his company’s attractive job 
along this line around for the in- 
spection of attendants. An interest- 
ing variation, which has met with 
ynusual success, was discussed by 
George H. Kelley, C. L. U, New 
York Life. 

“We have quite an extensive line 
ef sales publications on various 
needs, policies, prospect groups, 
etc.” declared Mr. Kelley. “It was 
quite a problem for four managers 
and agents to keep track of them— 
until we introduced into our branch 
offices the Swing Wing Displayors. 
fOn the leaves of these Displayors 
are fastened samples of the litera- 
ture available for the agent’s use. 


“The literature is grouped ac- 
cording to subject, i.e., all literature 
or insurance for children is _ to- 
gether, as is literature on life poli- 
cies, endowments, etc., with an in- 
dex arrangement so the agent can 
quickly locate and inspect samples 
of any forms in which he is inter- 
ested. 

“This Displayor will accommodate 
samples of 100 or more forms of 
various sizes. We think it is much 
better than the old fashioned rack 
for showing agents what they can 
get, which is surely an important 
part of the job of keeping them 
sold.” 

William C. Heimburg, sales pub- 
lications division of the New York 
Life, also offered the following with 


regard to an “Illustrated Catalog 
of Advertising Specialties,” offered 
to New York Life agents. “This 
catalog was designed to merchandise 
the advertising specialties which the 
company makes available to the 
agent at a greatly reduced cost by 
purchasing in large quantities. It is 
in looseleaf form and punched for a 
standard 3 ring binder. The pages 
may be revised separately, when 
needed, and replaced without de- 
stroying the whole Catalog.” Hav- 
ing a visual display helps the agent 
to choose his material and he sees 
what he is getting before purchas- 
ing. It also precludes his having to 
go to the branch office to inspect 
actual samples and thus saves much 
time, a most important factor to a 
life underwriter. 

“The material listed in the cata- 
log is grouped under specific head- 
ings—policy wallets, greeting cards, 
books, etc. 

“We have had many favorable 
comments on this catalog from 
agents and feel that this has done 
a sizeable job in keeping the agent 
sold.” 

Nelson A. White, assistant man- 
ager of agencies of the Provident 
Mutual Life, recounted in detail, the 
amount of concentration on detail 
necessary to build up and maintain 
the sales procedure in connection 
with use of the companys “A Chart 
For Living,” which now accounts 
for nearly $35,000,000 a year of new 
business for the company. This plan 
of producing business was intro- 
duced some four years ago and has 
been brought to perfection only 
through four years of concentration 
on development of the procedure. 

Originally, in 1944, general agents 
of the Provident Mutual were called 
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Eye-arresting, desire-creating pages of an “Illustrated Catalog of 
Advertising Specialties” published by the New York Life. 


i 
Speaking of Radio 


“Point Sublime,” a transcontinen- 
tal network show sponsored by the 
John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, 
broadcast every Monday at 8 p.m. 
over ABC, is proving increasingly 
popular throughout the country. 

The broadcast, written and di- 
rected by Robert L. Redd, a top- 
flight Hollywood radio writer, 
depicts life in an average town of 
875 people. Tragic and comic situa- 
tions of everyday existence are 
dramatized by colorful characters in 
familiar settings. 

Ben Willett, played by the well- 
known Hollywood radio actor, Cliff 
Arquette, as owner of the town’s 
only general store, dispenses wit and 
wisdom. His foil is August Moon, or 
“Moony,” store clerk and handy- 
man, acted by comedian Mel Blanc. 

“Point Sublime” was originally 
tested out in California and Texas 
for a period of 18 weeks, where it 
was so well liked that it was put on 
a coast to coast hookup. The show 
can now be heard over 80 ABC 
stations. 


UNL UUU NU 


into the home office of the company 
for instruction in the new technique 
for a three-month period. Clinics 
then were held in leading geogra- 
phical centers throughout’ the 
country. This plan afterwards was 
introduced in training schools for 
new men and, as far as the Provi- 
dent Mutual is concerned has defi- 
nitely proved that the new recruit, 
who starts with a programing plan, 
has a much better chance of success 
in the first year—and the years to 
follow—than those who start with 
no tracks laid out for him to run 
on. Returned vets, operating in this 
plan, have been enabled to pr6- 
duce up to $385,000 per year. No 
mean accomplishment. Naturally, 
said Mr. White, development of the 
plan has demanded a tremendous 
amount of work in the home office— 
and the field—by qualified person- 
nel but the end results have justi- 
fied the means. Among other things, 
it has called for the development of 
a manual covering every phase of 
the plan—and the tying in of the 
power of direct mail to increase its 
effectiveness. (For details, see Mr. 
Mathus’ discussion of “A Plan For 
Living,” beginning on page 18 of 
this issue.) 

The mutual benefits analagraph, 
which was also chosen from the 
field for discussion in this months 
article on “Sales Aide,” also was 
presented at the LAA Eastern 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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ON THE COVER 


Featured on the cover—Top row, 
left to right: 3 in 1 Complete Pro- 
tection Plan—Northern Life, Seattle; 
All Things Human Change — New 
England Mutual, Boston; A Guide 
Book For Getting Ahead Finan- 
cially — Bankers Life, Des Moines. 
Middle row, left to right: Will You 
Be An 86*er?—Manhattan Life, New 
York City; . .. My Plan Works, 
General American Life, St. Louis; 
Until Yesterday at 4:35 P. M.— 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark. Bot- 
tom row, left to right: If This 
Picture Fits Your Home — South- 
western Life, Dallas; A Chart for 
Living — Provident Mutual, Phila- 
delphia; Your Dollar Is_ Biggest 
When You Need It Most—Franklian 
Life, Springfield, Tl. 
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The rich maroon-and-gold covers of the 

Mutual Benefit's Analagraph (left) and 

accessories (above) are as smart as they 
are effective in selling. 


Wathus 


O the exclusion of everything 

else, practically, I have spent 

a long, exciting and exceedingly 
busy life in the realm of writing, 
editing, advertising and sales pro- 
motion. For 18 years my efforts were 
focused, from a production stand- 
point, in the field of life insurance. 
Through all those years, and the 
years which have followed in other 
fields, my keenest pleasure has been 
in watching and _ studying the 
methods and practices which have 
proved successful in other lines of 
business . . . the results obtained 
and at what cost. As a result, it is 
“at least one man’s opinion” that 
no other industry in the country is 
better served than life insurance... 
dollar for dollar . . . and I sincerely 
believe any broad research along 
this line would back me up 100 
per cent. 

You will find alert life insurance 
advertising men utilizing every de- 
vice and method known to get more 
for their money. They systematic- 


© General American 


ally save in preparation and pn. 
duction costs by such means as the 
following: 

(1) Preparing house organ and 
advertising copy with extreme care 
thus reducing expense of fitting 
changes, etc. 

(2) Securing estimates from 
printers on a comparative basis 
first furnishing specifications with 
minute exactness but allowing room 
for “reasonable substitution of like 
quality or appearance.” 

(3) Buying paper, where possiblk 
these days, on a bulk-order basis, 
and standardizing on size, color and 
weight to a degree, thus avoiding 
waste and securing a cheaper rate 
per pound. 

(4) Compiling, checking and cor- 
recting mailing lists like a hawk. 

(5) Gathering up all loose-end 
leads that may be floating around 
home office or field, that they may 
be followed up promptly and prop 
erly. 

(6) Reusing art work and plate 
for pieces of different size or ap 
peal, or for different types @ 
prospects. 

(7) Making editions of sales and 
advertising literature large enough 
in the first place, to avoid frequent 
and costly re-runs. 

(8) Utilizing most efficient print 
ing economies, by consultation with 
the printer while the job is still 
the initial lay-out stages. 

(9) By “exploding” a complex 
illustration into a series of smalle 
or thumbnail “spots,” for subst 
quent use. 

(10) By spending enough to & 
cure good art work. An apparemt 
“saving” on poor art work may & 
the worst economy possible. 

(11) By avoiding rush jobs wher 
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the printer and engraver must 
charge overtime rates. Here the 
high agency department officials 
can help, by letting the advertising 
or sales promotion manager know 
of even tentative plans, well in ad- 
vance. 

(12) By saving on _ engraving 
through utilizing all possible short 
cuts to economy—such as preparing 
art work in final position, same- 
focus shots, ganging up line work, 
using glossy photostats instead of 
having the engraver make a reserve 
plate, by specifying zine for Ben 
Days where the screen is coarse and 
the run not too long, by using Velox 
screens to get half-tone effects at 
the cost of line plates, by using 
transparent overlays, etc. 

(13) By keeping a file of cuts so 
that they may readily be located for 
re-use, 

(14) By keeping accurate records 
and making frequent analyses of 
inquiries and leads, so that not only 
more inquiries will be received, but 
better ones. 

(15) By utilizing tests to deter- 
mine best appeals and media to use. 

This brief list encompasses only 
a few of the more fundamental 
economy devices used in whole, or 
in part, by life advertising man- 
agers. I know of more than 500 
such economies myself. If the 
teader would like more details, 
please drop me a line in care of 
Tae SPECTATOR, 

(Congratulations on your sublety, 
Mr. Mathus! Never have the editors 
of Tue SPECTATOR encountered such 
an awkward, misplaced, misleading, 
mMiss-everything plug for a book. 
We know the staff of Printers Ink 
has accumulated data on some 530 
such economies, that they have been 
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edited and brought out under your 
direction as a book fittingly entitled 
“Cutting Advertising and Printing 
Costs” but oh, Mr. Mathus! Shame 
on you and your unmitigated gall!) 


A Chart For Living 


“A Chart for Living” of the 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia, is 
a two-interview sales plan now used 
by the big majority of the com- 
pany’s agencies—and agents. Liter- 
ature consists of: (1) the manual of 
instructions for using the chart, (2) 
several illustrative charts used in 
the first interview, and (3) an actual 
chart-for-living as prepared by the 
agent for presentation to his pros- 
pect. (There are two blank chart 
forms, one for cases requiring more 
than $400 income monthly, the other 
for small incomes.) 

As the manual indicates, “A Chart 
for Living” is implemented by di- 
rect mail and by work sheets show- 
ing the agents how to compute 
values of Social Security and pres- 
ent life insurance, and how to de- 
termine, scientifically, exactly how 
much life insurance is needed and 
what type it should be. 

On the first interview the agent 
displays a specimen chart, shows 
how it works and obtains the neces- 
sary facts. On the second interview 
he shows the prospect an individ- 
ualized chart and attempts to close. 

Since few similar devices to come 
to our attention exceed this plan in 
effective concept and execution, we 
list some of its important com- 
ponent parts that make it so im- 
pressive—and so usable: 

Section (1) Introducing the Chart: 
Comments from general agents who 
have actually used the plan with 
good results; sample charts; results, 
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Inside pages of "A Chart for Living” 
which produced $35,000,000 last 
year for the Provident Mutual. 
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Statement. 
YOU, Inc. 


(A Professional Man) 











An intriguing feature of this Franklin 

Life folder is that, in ledger fashion, the 

right-hand half of the wording and design 
is printed in red. 
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by experienced, new and veteran 
agents; outline of direct mail serv- 
ice for promoting the plan. 

Section (2) The Chart and Your 
Prospecting Problem: Discussion of 
the matter of finding the right 
prospects; sample direct mail letter. 

Section (3) The Approach: Direct; 
telephone; objections and answers. 

Section (4) The First Interview: 
Presenting the portfolio; presenting 
the pencil (direct mail gift); dem- 
onstrating the chart; getting the 
facts. 

Section (5) Social Security: A 
true story; who is covered; fully 
insured vs. currently insured; in- 
comes at 65; illustration limits; work 
sheets; survivorship benefits; Social 
Security goes only part way; 
things to remember. 

Section (6) Preparaing the Chart 
and Recommendations: Illustration; 
your recommendations, steps 1 to 8; 
how it works, steps 1 to 7; how 
much and what kind of insurance. 


Section (7) Closing the Sale: 
Principles; explanation; how much 
does it cost; how much can you 
save; secure your Social Security; 
one step at a time; medical close; 
delivering the policies. 

The plan has been unusually suc- 
cessful. General agents estimate 
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that more than $35,000,000 of life in- 
surance sales have resulted from 
chart-for-living interviews during 
the last year. One agent alone sold 
over $1,000,000 of life insurance; 
another closed 21 out of 22 cases 
submitted. The plan is nearly uni- 
versally accepted, as comments in 
the early pages of the manual in- 
dicate. (See LAA story, beginning 
on Page 16) 


Cheers for the Analagraph 


Maybe I’m not typical, but grant- 
ing that I’m below average, charts 
do appeal to me. They stop me 
every time. I say to myself, some- 
what unconsciously, that  here’s 
something perhaps a little complex 
that someone has gone to the trou- 
ble of making clear for me, quick 
for me to grasp and easy for me to 
understand. I’m a busy man, you 
see, and here’s something that very 
obviously saves me both reading 
time and mental effort. And when 
I see a chart or graph, I sense vis- 
ualization, comparison, motion—and 
importance. It is little wonder, then, 
that many life insurance companies 
make good use of these devices—in 
fact, it’s a safe guess that more do 
than don’t. 

One of the best known of these 


devices is the Analagraph (regis, 
tered trademark) of the Mutyy 
Benefit. (See accompanying ill. 
tration) Introductory literature fp 
the public “explains” what th 
Analagraph is without giving away 
too much of the secret. F’rinstang. 

“The quickest way to explain th 
Analagraph is to show what it cap 
do. Here are three cases, selected 3 
random from the thousands in th 
Analagraph files, which illustrate 
how the service may help yoy jp. 
crease the benefits to your family of 
your present insurance. 

“Mr. B. owns $7,000 of insurance 
The Analagraph service has show, 
him how these same policies can be 
arranged to provide $8,668 of bene. 
fits to his family over a period of 
years—an increase of 23% without 
additional insurance or extra cost 


“Dr. F. has $30,000 of insurance 
After Analagraphing, the delivery 
value of his insurance has been ip- 
creased to $41,490. Three of his pol- 
icies are with companies other than 
the Mutual Benefit Life. 

“The $54,000 of insurance owned 
by Mr. S. will now pay his family 
$66,580, thanks to the Analagraph 
Service. 

“These are impressive gains, but 
they are not unusual, The Anals- 


The attractive displays above of the General American (left) and the American National (right) each 
won an “Award of Excellence” citation of the last LAA exhibit. 
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graph Service has, in the majority 
of cases, been able to improve the 
penefits from present insurance 10 
to 25% more. 

“Make certain the insurance you 
now own is arranged for maximum 
effectiveness to you and your fam- 
ily. An experienced Analagrapher 
can perform this important service 
quickly without cost or obligation to 
you. Just return the enclosed card 
today.” (See LAA story, beginning 
on Page 16) 

Teaser Fly-Leaf 

When Mutual Benefit put out a 
booklet on business insurance, en- 
titled “Until Yesterday at 4:35 P.M.” 
(shown on the front cover), they 
felt they shouldn’t stop at merely 
putting out a good “short short 
story.” They wanted to be sure that 
the reader would actually turn the 
pages. So they utilized the fly-leaf 
in a most ingenious way, borrowing 
a “teaser” technique from book pub- 
lishers who put intriguing come- 
hither copy on the jacket. A repro- 
duction of this page, entitled “In 
Brief,” is shown here. Seems to me 
that this here’s a device that, gen- 
erally speaking, has not been util- 
ized in life insurance advertising— 
almost to the point of neglect. And 
it is capable of wide adaptation to 
many situations. 


Budgetitis 

My own experience with a per- 
sonal budget is that I always had to 
put in several mistakes to make it 
come out right. 

However, Bankers Life of Iowa is 
one of a handful of companies that 
have reaped real results from tying 
in the budget idea neatly with the 
purchase of life insurance. And 
when you come right down to it, 
there are few other lead-ins that 
lead in so well. 

Success in the use of this ap- 
proach would seem to depend on 
(1) preparation of the proper sort 
of budget form in the first place; 
(2) giving acceptability through 
quoting authoritative source; (3) 
making it simple that its use will 
hot take all the joy out of life; and 
(4) properly putting over the idea 
that when the prospect is planning 
to spend his money, it might be a 
g00d plan to chip off a penny here 
and there to put into a more ade- 
quate life insurance estate. (Inci- 
dentally, in both printed and oral 
salesmanship, it’s a lot better to 
suggest “more adequate life insur- 
ance,” than merely “more life in- 
surance.” The latter immediately 
concocts a concept with a negative 
Teaction, while the former can be 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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Ton Jane Stimson is the victim of this story. 


The culprits are her husband, Charlie and* his» 
friends, Hank Summers tae and Bill Rogers. pal acy 
These three own Central Brands, Inc. | oe | 
a thriving business until the plot thickens and 

two lawyers ne. 
There is another character in the story, Ted Holmes 6 | 
but unfortunately no one listens'to him. He could have helped. 
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Little Women WMeau 


BIG BUSINESS! 


Sy Mary 7. Sarber 


Assistant Vice-President, Penn Mutual Life 


P UNTIL the time of the War, 
the attitude toward the 
women’s market on the part 

of a good many people in the busi- 
ness was a good deal like that of a 
little girl who received a pin cush- 
ion as a Christmas gift from her 
aunt and made the columns of The 
New Yorker by writing this ac- 
knowledgement: “Dear Aunt Mar- 
garet: Thank you for my Christmas 
present. I wanted a pin cushion 
but not very much.” We realized 
that women were buying about 20% 
of the policies sold and we wanted 
to increase this percentage—but “not 
very much.” But when, during the 
war years, sales to women zoomed 
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up to over a third of the policies 
sold and 18% of the volume, we 
began to hear a lot about the im- 
portance of the women’s market. 
Since the war, with the return of 
the armed forces, the percentage of 
policies bought by women is run- 
ning at about 3 billions a year which 
is the all-time high record. 
Whether you hold to the theory 
that markets are created by num- 
bers of people, or dollars of income 
or existing needs, there can be little 
question that when a lot of people 
have a definite need for a product 
and, also, have the money to buy it, 
a worth-while market exists. So 
let’s look at the way the women’s 


market checks on 


these  thres 
counts, 

While, as was to be expected, 
the number of women employes 
showed a drop after V-J Day, the 
present upward trend tends to 
port the accuracy of predictions tha 
by 1950, barring serious economic 
disturbances in this country, one 
out of every three women over jj 
years of age will have a job. More. 
over, according to Newsweek, 4 
Berkely California applicant’s com. 
ment sums up the woman worker; 
post-war mood. “I was willing tp 
work in a factory during the war 
years,” she writes, “but I want g 
job where I can wear nail polish 
from now on.” 

When women comprise between 
one-fourth to one-third of the 
people employed in this country we 
can pretty well take for granted 
that there are a lot of people in 
what Newsweek terms this “Nai 
Polish Brigade.” What’s more 
they are earning a lot of money. 


You don’t have to do any dusty. 
volume research to find that, as far 
as salaries go, women in general 
don’t stand check-to-check with 
men, That’s one big reason why 
women are buying one-fourth of 
the policies sold today but pur- 
chasing only about one-tenth of 
the total volume of insurance. 


On the other hand, if you dont 
believe that the young business girl 
with 52 pay checks a year is a very 
carefully coddled customer today 
just go into a moderate priced dress 
shop and you'll find rack after rack 
of teen-age sizes elaborately dis- 
played with maybe a little dark 
corner reserved for a few dismal 
frocks in size 42. I don’t have 
women’s life insurance purchases in 
all companies broken down into age 
groups but, in our company, girls 
in the 15-29 age group purchased a 
little more than half the number d 
policies and just a little less tha 
half the volume of insurance ow 
company sold to women in 194. 


In other words, smart working 
girls are no longer waiting ft 
Heaven to protect them. They a 
protecting themselves and are doing 
it in a pretty big way. Moreover, # 
they step up the business laddet, 
their incomes run into some fanqy 
figures. 

There aren’t too many wome 
whose salaries are reported by tH 
Securities and Exchange Commit 
sion as being above the $100, 
level—such as that of Dordt 
Shaver, the head of Lord & Taylot 
who received $110,000 in 1946. Bu 
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we don’t need SEC or Income Tax 
Reports to tell us that a lot of 
women are earning a lot of money 
when the Association of Bank 
Women reports that 5,636 women 
are engaged in executive positions 
in banks or when newspaper articles 
are constantly telling us of out- 
standing achievements such as that 
of the 21-year-old girl who was 
named recently as the co-inventor 
of the new plastic glue. 

The earnings of women in respon- 
sible positions today aren’t “hay”— 
and, in most cases, they aren’t pin 
money, either. 

According to a report made to the 
Secretary of Labor, 92% of the 
women work for the same reason as 
most men work; that is, they work 
because they have to. Eighty-four 
in every 100 had to support them- 
selves and sometimes dependents. 
Eight in every 100 had other impor- 
tant uses for their earnings such as 
paying debts, buying a home or 
paying for their children’s educa- 
tion. 

I don’t have any statistics to 
quote but it has been my observa- 
tion that women are just as anxious 
as men that their daughters should 
get their education at Wellesley 
rather than Woolworth’s and their 
sons perhaps at Denver University 
instead of a department store base- 
ment. 

A publication as authoritative as 
Time magazine says that some men, 
every time they O. K. an advertis- 
ing schedule, commit a mental 
“feminectomy.” That is, they saw 
a woman in half by not realizing 
that a woman can be “skilled with 
a skillet” and still know the names 
and numbers of the U. N. delegates. 
You can decide for yourselves 
whether you agree with Time as far 
as insurance advertising schedules 
are concerned. But aren’t we in- 
clined to do this sawing in half on 
a wholesale basis as far as the 
women’s market is concerned? We 
mentally divide the feminine popu- 
lation into career girls and house- 
wives, forgetting that reports from 
the U. S. Women’s Bureau indicate 
that there are about as many mar- 
tied women as single women in the 
Present labor force. On the other 
hand, the New York Women’s 
Counsel, appointed by Governor 
Dewey to study present conditions 
reports 5 million families in this 
country dependent on women work- 
ers, that is, when the traditional 
Man of the family” was a woman. 


These figures add up to the fact 
that today’s economic and living 


UUM 


HE inflationary aspects of the in- 

ceased defense program, the 
European Recovery program, the 
coal strike, and a probable lend- 
lease program, are foremost in the 
minds of Washington economic plan- 
ners. 

There is general agreement among 
such groups as the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Council of Economic 
Advisers that there is a dangerous 
inflationary situation facing an al- 
ready top-heavy national economy. 

A return to controls of some sort 
appears inevitable at this time. Basic 
materials and heavy industry will 
be the first to come under control. 
Consumers should not be hit as 
hard as during World War Il, bar- 
ring a major war. A return to the 
excess profits tax and contract re- 
negotiation is also being discussed. 

A further increase in the $3,000,- 
000,000 program for additional de- 
fense measures will accentuate the 
ery for controls. 

As to financing, there is little that 
can be told at this time. If there is 
any top level planning regarding the 
financing of a huge armaments pro- 
gram or new war it is not visible to 
the corps of Washington correspond- 
ents. However, one point on which 
fiscal experts are agreed at the 
moment is that there will be no in- 
crease in the amount of the public 
debt in the hands of the public, 
unless the defense program is 
boosted substantially or the county 
is suddenly thrust into war. 


* * * 


Major social legislation, in the 
fields of education, medical aid, and 
housing, does not seem to have much 
chance of getting through the cur- 
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rent session of Congress. The House 
is not likely to accept any bill call- 
ing for Federal expenditures for 
educational purposes. Surprisingly 
enough, housing legislation is also 
running into stormy weather. Pass- 
age of comprehensive housing legis- 
lation, particularly any measure call- 
ing for public housing, is being 
fought by influential Republican 


leaders who are quite capable of 
behind-the-scenes manoeuvers de- 
signed to kill off undesirable legisla- 
tion. 

Health legislation faces a similar 
stumbling block. Senator Taft’s 
health bill, which provides Federal 


aid to the States to provide medical 
care for the needy, has aroused no 
great enthusiasm. In fact, Senator 
Taft has not attempted to make any 
strong fight for adoption of the 
measure. 

Compulsory national health in- 
surance, embodied in the Murray- 
Wagner-Dingell bill, is a dead issue 
for the present session. A Brookings 
Institution report, released last 
month, helped to kill this measure. 
This report concluded that such a 
system was bad for many reasons, 
primarily because it would “freeze 
policies and eventually retard med- 
ical progress.” 

The Brookings report was made 
at the reauest of Senator Smith, R., 
N. J., Chairman of the Senate Labor 
Subcommittee on Health, which has 
before it the Taft bill and the Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell pill. Senator 
Smith’s lavish praise of the Brook- 
ings report is a fair indication of 
what chance compulsory health in- 
surance has during the present ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Briefly, the Brookings report 
pointed out that politics could not 
be eliminated from a compulsory 
system, which would endanger the 
standards of medical care. It also 
claimed that costs would be in- 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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- pbloug City Streete - 
BY W. EUGENE ROESCH 


Field Editor, The Spectator 


BIRMINGHAM: Talking, in this 
Alabama city, with T. J. Huey, 
executive vice-president of the Em- 
ployers Life Insurance Company 
which is now starting its fourth year 
of operations. The company is owned 
by the same managerial interests 
which have made a success of the 
Employers Insurance Company, 
casualty carrier, during the past 25 
years. The Employers Life has close 











—o— | 





to $9,000,000 of business on its books 
and has recently made rapid strides 
in group insurance, although it 
writes ordinary and industrial as 
well. However, there is little or no 
pressure for industrial volume. The 
actual life insurance production con- 
duct of the company is in the hands 
of Mr. Huey personally. He is 
thoroughly experienced and has 
been in the business for some 30 
years as producer and executive. 
He tells me that the Employers Life 
will have about $20,000,000 in force 
at the end of its fourth year while 
the agency units will have more 
than doubled in number. 


NEW ORLEANS: At the recent 
sales congress of the New Orleans 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
members understood thoroughly 
why President Seth W. Ryan did not 
preside, but allowed the gavel to 
be wielded by Secretary Guy J. 
LeBreton. During the hurricane of 
last September, President Ryan was 
badly injured and is still wearing 
a cast that precludes the expend- 
iture of too much physical effort. 
The Louisiana city had a big turn- 
out of the local life underwriters 
with well over 200 at the meeting. 
Top speaker was Jul B. Baumann, 
president of the National Associa- 
tion. Company man on the program 
was Willis J. Milner, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent of the Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia at Richmond, who dis- 
cussed taxation and life insurance. 
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BILOXI: This Mississippi sports 
and recreation center will be the 
scene of the Southern round table 
meeting of the Life Advertisers As- 
sociation on May 2-4. Sessions will 
be at the Buena Vista Hotel with 
J. W. Childrey of the Atlantic Life 
as chairman, Chairman of the pro- 
gram is W. L. Hamrick, agency vice- 
president of the Gulf Life of Jack- 
sonville. In recent months Mr. Ham- 
rick has made up the programs for 
a number of insurance gatherings 
in Florida, and nearby States, and 
has become thoroughly experienced 
in the handling of such events. Per- 
sonally, I know that kind of work 
to be a hard and usually thankless 
job. I don’t envy him another pro- 
gram, but that’s what comes of 
successful program efforts— 

You get more programs! 


GALVESTON: My friend D. J. 
Martino, superintendent of ordinary 
agencies for the American National, 
which has its home office in this 
Texas city, had his hands full not 
long ago when the Leading Pro- 
ducers Club of the ordinary depart- 
ment of the company held a three- 
day convention in Galveston with 
over 300 in attendance. Ably aiding 
him were: W. V. Wollen, director 
of agencies for the Central division; 
James R. Adams, director of agencies 


4 ss 


for the Southeastern division; and 
R. E. Bowden, director of the West- 
ern division. 

President W. L. Moody, Jr., en- 
tertained club members at a re- 
ception in his home, and Executive 
Vice-President W. L. Vogler was a 
featured speaker at the club ses- 
sions. Mr. Martino was general 
chairman of the gathering, at which 
the award for the outstanding new 
agent of 1947 went to J. W. Hartman 
and that for the leading agency of 
1947 went to Phil B. Noah. 


conditions, modern household 
pliances and the place women noy 
take in the world of affairs are 
changing the American family Por. 
trait. The U. S. Women’s B 

I understand, is making a Study ty 
find out what it means to the nati, 
to have so many married womy 
who have a double job and fing. 
cial responsibilities. But we don} 
have to make studies to find oy 
that for the insurance business j 
means a greatly enlarged women; 
market. 

Please don’t think I’m minim. 
ing the importance of two large seg. 
ments of the women’s market— 
business girls and homemakers— 
when I say we can’t just saw th 
feminine market in half. 

The fact that a career girl ha 
no one dependent on her today 
means that she has no one to de 
pend on in old age and, therefor 
has a definite need for insurance, 


Also, no matter what magazing 
we read, we see an increasing reali 
zation of the financial values of the 
homemaker’s activities. Maybe you 
read a feature article in Life rw 
cently which contained a husband) 
estimate that if he had to pay out 
siders at current rates to take over 
his wife’s duties as laundress, cook, 
expert nurse-governess, seamstress 
and housemaid, his payroll wouli 
run around $10,000 a year. Or may- 
be you saw the estimate of the pro- 
fessor of agricultural economics a 
the University of Minnesota, placing 
the value of a farmer’s wife at $69- 
000 a year—and what’s more | 
understand there have been farmers 
wives who have vociferously ob 
jected to this low value. In any 
case, not only is there an increas 
appreciation of the financial value 
of the homemaker’s activities bul 
modern living conditions increase 
the need for insurance on her life 
A few generations ago, there wa 
usually a maiden aunt who couli 
step in to run the house if a family 
of children were left without thei 
mother. Today the maiden aunt i 
usually running an addressograph 
machine or a trolley car or perhaps 
her own business. 

At the present time about % 
of the women who are working ow! 
or manage their own business—th 
number having doubled in the short 
period between 1940 and 1947. And 
whether its a large restaurant chal 
where there are key persons in tht 
business or maybe a decorating sh”? 
around the corner where i 
woman has artistic and the oth 
sales-ability, we can pretty wel 
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take for granted that the need for 










hold 4. pysiness insurance is quite inde- 
Men noy ndent of sex. 

Fairs an The same statement holds true 
Mily pop. in the case of insurance to pay in- 
> Bureau heritance taxes, the field of taxes 
Study to peing one place where women are 
he natin definitely on the same footing as 
1 women men. 

nd finan. This time of the year, of course, 
we dont is the open season for annual re- 





find out 
Isiness jt 
women’s 


ports and any number of big corpor- 
ations such as U. S. Steel, Standard 
Qil of Indiana, Sante Fe Railroad 
and a lot of others have taken great 
care to point out that at least half 






minimiz. 
arge seg-@ of their stockholders are women. 
market. Whether these women bought the 





securities themselves or whether 
they didn’t they are caught in the 
squeeze betwen high taxes and low 
interest rates and they need insur- 
ance to protect their estates. 

Even though a lot of women need 
a lot of insurance and have a lot of 
money to buy it, I’m not trying to 
paint the women’s market as a rosy 
Utopia “where every prospect 
pleases and only man is vile!” 
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aybe you Admittedly the average policy 
Life re bought by women is smaller—much 
tusbandy™ smaller than the average policy 
pay out-™@ bought by men. 





Then, in writing insurance on the 
lives of women, because of the com- 
panies’ experience, you run up 
against restrictions which don’t ap- 
ply to men. And, according to one 
Actuary, at least, women themselves 
present some hurdles. 

“Women cause us all sorts of 
problems,” he says. “First, when a 
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more I§ girl is 15 years old, she says she 
farmers is 19; when she is 20, she says she 
usly ob@ is 19. When she is 30, she says she 
In any® is 29. In a recent survey by a large 
increaseum life insurance company, it was 
al values found that the 10 best years of a 
ities bul woman’s life are between the ages 
increas of 28 and 30.” 

her lift’ Then, too, women generally not 
ere W8H only don’t speak but don’t under- 
ho cowl stand and don’t think in the lan- 
a family guage of business. Agents tell us, 
out thei says Mrs. B. N. Kidd, vice-president 
| aunt 8 of a well-known advertising firm, 
ssograml that it is the very devil to sell a 
perhals® woman an adequate insurance pro- 

gram—not because she isn’t a good 

out 3#§ financial manager, for a woman can 
cing ow0™ frequently give the graspingest miser 
vess—the lessons in thrift—but because the 
the shot expression “she thinks like a man” 
47, Ani® is a reflection of the fact that wom- 
int chal en’s minds often don’t follow the 
is in tt trend that an insurance man, ac- 
ing sh® customed to dealing with men, ex- 
sre On Pects them to take. 
ne other (Continued on Page 53) 
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ance men that anyone who criticizes anything about the business is 

one or more of the following: (a) A pathological sour-puss (b) A 
radical (c) A renegade (d) A vindictive failure. 

As one who has often been critical of this and that, and who has every 
intention of keeping on pnching, I have more than a mere academic interest 
in our industry’s over-sensitive and often unintelligent resistance to criti- 
cism. Going back over the years, I recall that I have been called many 
things—some, I must confess, with at least a minimum of justification. I 
don’t, however, fit (a) to (d), inclusive. 

When a man says “my wife and severest critic”, he certainly doesn’t 
mean that his wife doesn’t love him. When a man is critical of his son, 
he is most likely motivated by love rather than hate. When a man 
criticizes the President, or our tax laws, or our treatment of negroes, he 
doesn’t necessarily hate our form of government. When a lawyer or banker 
or manufacturer criticizes the conduct of some of his colleagues or advocates 
changes in the conduct of his group, his ideas are considered on their merits 
and he is not labeled a no-good so-and-so. 

There are many people in our business, however, who react to criticism 
like a pious newly-wed would to the accusation that she doesn’t Own a 
marriage license. And I am not writing only of silly things like the 
gripe of a temporarily disappointed agent. I am writing, for example, of 
the extreme reluctance or down-right refusal of some executives, managers 
and agents to tolerate any criticism of the business and of the insurance 
press to publish anything of a critical nature—lest it offend some important 
officials. 

I think the psychologists agree that extreme sensitivity and extreme 
resistance to criticism are traceable to fear of one kind or another. Well, 
what in the world are we afraid of? We boast of our size and greatness 
and then react, like spoiled children or outraged lions, to criticism of any 
sort. 

I find it disturbing to realize that many men with a hush-hush attitude, 
who contribute directly and indirectly to some of the evils of our business 
are reputed to be motivated by a love for life insurance, while others, who 
are genuinely devoted to the business to the extent that they want to 
expose the evils and abuses, are thought of as rabble-rousers. 

Unfortunately you can’t eliminate disease by denying the symptoms. 
Our business, like all others, has its sore-spots. And they must be treated 
at the source. 

The white light of publicity is a far better and surer method than 
turning the head the other way. And let’s recognize that the man who 
operates the spot-light is a better man than the one who doesn’t want 
to look. 


‘Tw is a very curious belief among the vast majority of life insur- 
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“THE HARMONIOUS HOGANS” 


AEN 


Ss EVEN million, six hundred and fifty thousand 
Americans this month will come to know—intimately 
—Harrie Hogan and his family. Harrie is an agent of 
the Penn Mutual Life at Mendham, N. J., and his story 
is arrestingly presented in an article entitled “The 
Harmonious Hogans” in the April issue of the Ladies 
Home Journal—circulation - 4,600,000; total readership 
7,650,000. The high ideals and principles on which they 
have builded their lives doubtless will redound to the 
credit of every life underwriter from coast to coast. 


Never before in history has the industry—let alone 
an individual underwriter—received such lavish treat- 
ment in a national magazine. Not only are there nine 
pages of text and illustrations (21 of them), but accom- 
panying articles, which mention the Hogans, bring the 
total to 18 pages. Another assurance that the article 
will be widely read is the fact that it is one of the 
family studies of the series “How America Lives,” pub- 
lished regularly in the Journal. 


On her husband’s salary of $4500 a year—one that is 
certainly far from huge in these days of high living 
costs—Mrs. Lucia Hogan, the feminine “star” of the 
article maintains a happy and cheerful home for her 
husband Harrie, their 14 year old son Jay and their five 
year old adopted daughter Judy. Lucia, finding it neces- 
sary to limit expenditures, jokes about the fact ti.at 
both she and Harrie come from well-to-do families. 
She restrains her husband from buying luxuries for 
her, saying that she doesn‘t believe in them on their 
income, “I’d rather have two $1.98 slips than one fancy 
lace one,” says she. 


Lucia, along with her husband, has insisted on help- 
ing people less fortunate than they, which has gained 
for Harrie a wide spread reputation as a kind of local 
Santa Claus in Mendham, N. J., where the family lives. 


The days of this life underwriter’s wife are definitely 
busy. Besides caring for her own family, Lucia is very 
active in the community. She is president of Scout 
Mothers and chairman of civics at the Women’s Club. 
At present, she is working toward free garbage dis- 
posal in Mendham and for a community swimming pool. 
She has, at different times, directed the Community 
Chest, March of Dimes, and Tuberculosis Seal drives, 
has held the office of treasurer in the Republican Club 
and has been secretary of the church guild. 


Free from pettiness and the envy of others; encourag- 
ing her husband when life underwriting has it’s diffi- 
cult moments; giving her two children the loving care 
and supervision necessary to enable them in turn—as 
their parents before them—to become individuals merit- 
ing the respect of their friends and acquaintances, 
Lucia is, indeed, an example for any wife to emulate 
and a challenge to those women who should, but don’t, 
give their husbands the faith and understanding on 
which a happy family life must be built. 
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Speaking 


Women 


HIS month, The Spectator introduces a ney { 

of...by... for and about women. It goes 
saying that women to-day play a vital part, 
in the buying but in the selling of life insu 
his concern for Mary Jones that prompts Bill 
protect her and their children in the event 
should happen to him. 

In this series, we shall attempt to present f: 
interesting and informative—about women, 
write not only about those directly engaged in 
insurance business itself, but also about the 
girl—the career gal who, while waiting for 
Bill to come along and take care of her for { 
of her life, nevertheless makes sure of her 
dependent future. 

So, with hats off to the ladies, here we 
time out for a brief “Hello” to the men, 
hope, will also pause to read and profit by 
have to say of ... by... for... and about 


Take Your Choice 


Money that's managed with careful 
intent 
Makes family happiness double; 
Family money mismanaged—mis- 
spent, 
Makes trouble. 
(Budgetary Ballads by Berton Braley} 
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©The Independent Woman 


One son—a graduate of West Point, another—an 
artist in Greenwich Village, and a third—a student at 
Miami University, O.,—that is something a mother can 
point to with pardonable pride—particularly when that 
mother has had to provide the “do-re-me” necessary 
to bring up and educate those three boys. 

Perhaps it has been the constant supervision and 
contact with the “three men” of the family, which has 
enabled Mrs. Elsie Doyle of the Union Central Life, 
Cincinnati—one of the most successful life insurance 
women in the Middle West—to do 85 per cent of her 
business ($400,000 in 1947) with men—mainly in sales 
to husbands and fathers on their dependents. 

Born in Louisville—she was once secretary to the 
governor of Kentucky—Mrs. Doyle is a lover of horse 
racing and seldom misses a Kentucky Derby. She also 
leves music, having been a professional singer of 
classical songs, before the death of her housekeeper 
made it necessary for her to discontinue traveling and 
engage in a type of business which would enable her 
to remain close to her “three men.” She does, however, 
remain active in musical circles in and around Cincin- 
nati. 

Although Mrs. Doyle’s sales range from small an- 
nuities as savings plans for young policyholders to 
elaborate estate planning for business and professional 
men and women, she does not concentrate on any 
Particular policy or type of policyholder, even though 
she does show a slight preference for contracts with 
an annuity angle. 

Proof that the life insurance business is one “which 
Iso much enjoy and which has been so kind to me in 
comparison to the effort I have put forth” is shown 
not only by the fact that Mrs. Doyle made her club 
quota of $400,000 last year, but also by the fact that 
she is the chairman of the program committee of the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round Table and a 
cmmitteewoman of the Women’s Division of the 
NALU. A staunch supporter of the NALU, Mrs. Doyle 
urges all women underwriters to join the organization 
Which, she feels, gives them an unrivaled opportunity 
to meet and exchange ideas with outstanding leaders 
in the business. 


Sell A Retirement Plan To 
Young Employed Girls 

The young employed girl is a good 
prospect for retirement insurance, for 
many of the factors in the success of 
such a program are in her favor. 

Explain to her that this is the log- 
ical time for her to start a life insur- 
ance program, because it can be 
obtained now at the lowest possible 
rate and her youth makes it com- 
paratively improbable that her appli- 
cation will be rejected. She is a 
good risk now ma her health is 
good; later, when she may stand in 
need of insurance protection, she 
may find it impossible to secure it. 

Help her to plan her retirement 
from work for a comparatively early 
age. The average woman finds it 
physically impossible to continue 
work after she is 55 or 60. The best 
way to secure an earlier maturity is 
to start the plan immediately. .. .. 
. . If the amount she is able to save is 
not as large as she would like, the 
premium amount should be made as 
small as possible.—Lamar Life 
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¢6™=FHIS committee (Compensa- 
7 tion) recommends to the 
National Council that it 
suggest to the companies that the 
“independent contractor” status be 
re-examined to the end that, ex- 
cept where the facts indicate an in- 
dependent contractor relationship, 
they may consider the advisability 
of recognizing their agents as em- 
ployees.” 

Debate on this resolution—seem- 
ingly innocuous and purely indica- 
tive of a new trend in agency think- 
ing—aroused the 400 delegates at 
the mid-winter meeting of the 
NALU at the Hotel Brown, Louis- 
ville, to an emotional pitch as at- 
tendants argued for and against its 
acceptance—as each appraised its 
import as a definite abandonment of 
the traditional position of the agent 
in life insurance as an independent 
contractor. ‘Its adoption by the Na- 
tional Council is, however, an im- 
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portant milestone in the movement 
to have agents of life insurance 
companies qualified under Social 
Security laws. A new employer and 
employee relationship will have, as 
well, a bearing on the tax status of 
agents, general agents and man- 
agers, both as individual taxpayers 
and in their relationship with the 
insurance companies. 

This resolution was actually a 
compromise between those who be- 
lieve “that no agent can act inde- 
pendently on anything,” and those 
who feel that “the relinquishment of 
the independent contractor’s status 
by agents was giving up a great deal 
of advantage.” Advocates of the 
resolution cited statistics to support 
their view. These statistics showed 
that 75 per cent of the agents, man- 
agers and general agents surveyed 
wanted to be covered under the 
Social Security laws and that 81 per 
cent of the agents alone, who were 


Sy 7. 9. U. Cullen 


Editor, The Spectator 


interviewed, wanted to be covered 
under the terms of these Social Se. 
curity laws. It was also held that 
as of January 1, 1948, commission 
agents of some 239 companies, in 
part or altogether, had availed 
themselves of the opportunity to be 
considered employees within the 
meaning of the Social Security Act, 

The possible adoption of the 
Gearhart resolution in Congress was 
cited by both sides in the discussion, 
This resolution apparently would 
prevent expansion of Social Se- 
curity to agents after its adoption, 
unless by specific Congressional ac- 
tion. Some believed that agents 
would suffer, if action was taken to 
establish an employee status before 
the Gearheart resolution was 
adopted. Others contended that no 
one was competent to predict 
whether or not Social Security 
officials will be prevented from 
passing on individual employer-em- 
ployee relationships, even if this 
resolution was enacted. 

The difficulty, admitted by com- 
panies, of establishing an independ- 
ent contractor relationship was set 
forth by James B. Rutherford, the 
association’s executive  vice-presi- 
dent. In favoring the resolution, 
Mr. Rutherford held that should the 
Gearheart resolution become a law, 
it would be, to say the least, diff- 
cult for agents to procure Old Age 
and Survivorship coverage under 
Social Security Laws and _ that, 
therefore, the time was now to be 
realistic and ask for employee 
status. It was pointed out, further, 
that the companies had accepted 
this relationship in principle and 
had co-operated in laying down 4 
program by which agents. were per- 
mitted to qualify as employees. 

One advocate held that so de 
termined were the majority of 
agents in large cities to be regarded 
as employees that failure on the 
part of the National Association t0 
assist in this desire had caused @ 
lapsation in membership. 

The resolution adopted by the 
board of trustees of the NALU, fol- 
lowing the National Council sessio®, 
reads as follows: 

“Whereas the Ordinary commis 
sion agents who are members of 
NALU have repeatedly expressed 
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their desire to enjoy the benefits of 
the OASI section of the Social Se- 
curity act; and 

“Whereas the efforts of this as- 
sociation to secure an amendment 
to the Social Security act to extend 
penefits to all gainfully employed 
have not been successful and, even 
if successful would have applied 
only to those agents who are actu- 
ally independent contractors; and 

“Whereas it appears unlikely that 
the recently issued, amended Treas- 
ury Regulations will be promul- 
gated in the event the Gearheart 
Resolution (H. J. Res. 296) becomes 
law, thus leaving our members in a 
probably less favorable position to 
secure determination of wage 
credits by the Social Security Ad- 
ministration; and 

“Whereas great problems confront 
our members with regard to income 
tax liability upon the vesting of 
company contributions to pension 
plans, most of which plans cannot 
properly qualify under Section 165A 
so far as Ordinary commission 
agents are concerned; 


“Now, therefore, be it resolved 
that the board of trustees of NALU 
respectfully requests the life insur- 
ance companies to consider favor- 
ably the advisability of recognizing 
their Ordinary commission agents 
as employes, except in those in- 
stances where the facts clearly in- 
dicate an independent contractor 
relationship.” 

Other recommendations of the 
Compensation Committee, which 
were approved by the council, were: 

(1) Group Coverages—That NALU 
specifically go on record as encour- 
aging the adoption by the companies 
of Group benefit plans (life, A. & 
H. and hospitalization) for their 
full-time career agents. 


(2) Retirement Pensions—That 
NALU specifically go on record as 
favoring the adoption by companies 
of retirement plans for all their 
full-time career agents. It was noted 
that more than eighty companies 
now have such plans. 


(3) Undertake Extensive Research 
in the Field of Compensation— 
Some phases of this research work 
are already underway. A total of 
115 companies out of 207 have com- 
pleted and returned to NALU head- 
Quarters the sixteen-page compen- 
sation questionnaire sent to them. 
Realizing that this research, to be 
Productive, must be directed by a 
technically trained person, a full- 
time actuary will soon be appointed 
by NALU. When his work gets un- 
derway the committee recommends 
that he study the following “before 


we undertake to suggest policy dec- 
larations with respect to them”: 


Research Studies for New Actuary 


a. Pension provisions for veteran 
agents who are past the retirement 
age named in a company pension 
plan at the time of its adoption or 
are beyond the age of eligibility to 
enter it. Some companies have 
made provisions for these agents 
and others have such provisions 
under consideration. 

b. Provision in pension plans 
under which an agent may take his 
contributions and interest (1) in 
cash or (2) as a paid-up annuity if 
the contract is terminated prior to 
normal or optional retirement date. 

c. Service fees on business already 
in force at the time such fee is 
established by a company. Policy- 
holders are entitled to service on 
all life insurance they own. Al- 
though it is profitable for an agent 
to service such business where ad- 
ditional life insurance may be writ- 
ten, many cannot buy hew insur- 
ance because of age, physical im- 
pairments or lack of funds. These 
people are in the greatest need of 
service. The agent should be com- 
pensated for rendering it. He is 
already doing an enormous amount 
of free work. It is to be hoped that 
in the interest of the public, the 
companies and career agents, some 
solution to this problem may be 
found. 

d. The trend towards lower com- 
missions on new policies and “spe- 
cial” policies. Many fieldmen have 
been outspoken in their opposition 
to this trend. 

e. More adequate compensation 
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for supervisiors entrusted with the 
responsibility of developing loyal, 
successful and effective fieldmen. 

f. Compensation to brokers as 
compared with that given full-time 
career agent of a company. 

g. Competition from _ so-called 
brokers who are in reality organiza- 
tions created and owned by officers 
of a corporation for the purpose of 
buying insurance. 

h, Study of Section 213 of the 
New York Insurance law and the 
preparation of an understandable 
explanation to be placed in the 
hands of all our members. 

The chairman of the Compensa- 
tion Committee is H. Cochran 
Fisher, C.L.U. 


Federal Legislation Report 


The subject of another heated dis- 
cussion was the report of the Fed- 
eral Laws and Legislation Commit- 
tee, of which Judd Benson, Union 
Central Life, Cincinnati, is chair- 
man. With one exception, the re- 
port of this committee was accepted 
unanimously and the chairman, Mr. 
Benson, received a vote of con- 
fidence for his able work. The de- 
bate centered around the recom- 
mendation of the committee that 
life insurance policy proceeds paid 
through the option provisions which 
are at present taxable be taxed as 
an annuity in accordance with the 
program of the United States Treas- 
ury Department. The committee, 
in effect, requested permission to 
make this concession as being in 
conformity with their request for 
an amendment toc the Internal 
Revenue code by which the pay- 
ment-of-premium test in imposing 
estate taxes on life insurance be 
eliminated and also to have the 
income tax on annuities based on 
the life expectancy of the annuitant. 

The committee on this was over- 
ruled and the resolution was de- 
feated. by a vote of the Council. As 
a substitute and to show its faith 
in Mr. Benson and his committee 
the Council voted the following: 

“That proceeds of life insurance, 
payable by reason of the death of 
the insured, be accorded at least 
the same treatment by Congress and 
the Treasury Department as is ap- 
plied to general property—consis- 
tent however, with the considered 
judgment of Mr. Benson’s commit- 
tee that the contract of life insur- 
ance as indemnification shall be 
carefully preserved.” 

The Council also voted: “That the 
Laws and Legislation Committee be 
given a free hand in the matter of 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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HE most important develop- 
ment on the tax horizon today 
is the new Revenue Bill of 
1948, recently passed by Congress 
over the President’s veto. In brief, 
this bill reduces personal income 
taxes, not only through a percent- 
age reduction of the total tax, but 
also by increasing exemptions, and 
permitting husbands and wives to 
split their incomes. The estate and 
gift tax sections of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code are amended in order to 
give residents of non-community 
property states an equal break with 
residents of cOmmunity property 
states. 

Unfortunately, this bill does not 
include the corrective amendments 
that are so urgently required in 
order to place life insurance and 
annuity contracts on as favorable a 
tax basis as other forms of property, 
such as: 

(1) Elimination of the “premium- 
payment test” in connection with the 
taxability of life insurance pro- 
ceeds, paid by reason of the death 
of the insured, for estate tax pur- 
poses. 

(2) Elimination of the “3% rule”, 
in connection with the taxability of 
annuity income, for income tax pur- 
poses. 

(3) Elimination of the arbitrary 
“replacement cost” basis for valuing 
single premium life insurance and 
annuity contracts for estate and gift 
tax purposes. 

(4) Adoption of a more liberal 
attitude toward individual employee 
pensions for income tax purposes. 

Frankly, it would seem that the 
elimination of such unfair provisions 
of the existing law should take 
precedence over any general tax re- 
duction program, but with the presi- 
dential election bearing down on the 
political side of the picture, it is 
quite understandable why the re- 
verse is true. It is hoped, however, 
that after November Congress may 
find it possible to give serious con- 
sideration to the problem of in- 
equalities in the tax statutes. 

Along this line, it is of interest to 
note that the Treasury Department 
has only recently reversed its posi- 
tion, and is now recommending the 
elimination of the “3% rule” for 
taxing annuity income for income 
tax purposes. Following are ex- 
cerpts from a letter and enclosure 
addressed to Chairman Knutson of 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, signed by Under-Secretary 
of the Treasury A. L. M. Wiggins: 

While the recommendations in- 
clude 49 separate subjects, never- 
theless, only a few are of particular 
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importance to the life insurance 
field. They are as follows: 

“As you know, Secretary Snyder 
has urged, in appearances before 
your Committee, the desirability of 
undertaking at the earliest possible 
opportunity the steps necessary to 
eliminate from the tax structure its 
inequalities and administrative and 
other defects. Under present condi- 
tions we cannot safely undertake 
this year some of the basic structural 
changes that will ultimately be de- 
sirable due to the large losses in 
revenues they. might entail. I am 
confident, however, that we can 
adopt many revisions which would 
move in the direction of a much im- 
proved postwar tax system. 

“To assist in accomplishing this 
purpose, there is transmitted here- 
with, for consideration of your Com- 
mittee, a list of some of the items 
which this Department believes de- 
sirable to have enacted into law 
during the present session of the 
Congress. 

“There is now in course of prep- 
aration a further list, which I hope 
to submit to you as soon as it is 
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items can be disposed of as soon as 
agreement can be reached on their 
solution. . . 

“Income from Annuities: It is rec- 
ommended that the present rule, 
under which three per cent of the 
cost to the taxpayer of an annuity 
is included in income each year until 
there has been a tax-free recovery 
of cost, be replaced by a system 
ynder which the taxpayer would be 
permitted an annual tax-free re- 
covery of cost based upon a pro- 
ration of the total cost over the ex- 
pected period of the annuity. 

“Income from Proceeds of Life In- 
surance Paid in Installments: It is 
recommended that where the pro- 
ceeds of life insurance paid by rea- 
son of the death of the insured are 
paid in the form of an annuity 
(whether for a fixed period or for 
life), the interest element should be 
taxed annually upon the same basis 
as in the case of an annuity. Under 
existing law, the entire proceeds 
have been held by the courts to be 
exempt even though paid as an 
annuity. 

“Income of Life Insurance Com- 
panies: It is recommended that the 
present method of computing the 
taxable income of life insurance 
companies under sections 201, 202 
and 203 of the Code be revised so 
as to more clearly and equitably 
teflect the taxable income of such 
companies. A detailed proposal for 
carrying this recommendation into 
effect is now in course of prepara- 
tion, 

“Pension Trusts: (a) It is recom- 
mended that the period after the 
close of the taxable year, provided 
under section 23(p)(1)(E) of the 
Code, in which a taxpayer on the 
accrual basis is deemed to have 
made a payment on the last day of 
the taxable year, be extended from 
60 to 75 days. 

“(b) It is recommended, in lieu 
of the present provision in section 
165(b) of the Code treating certain 
lump sum distributions of pension 
ttusts as long-term capital gains, 
that such distributions be treated 


as ordinary income for the year of 
payment, and accorded treatment 
similar to that now provided for 
compensation earned over a period 
of time by section 107 of the Code. 
This treatment should also be ex- 
tended to distributions from non- 
trusteed annuity plans. 

“(c) It is recommended that the 
personal liability of a trustee for 
the estate tax of a deceased bene- 
ficiary be made inapplicable in the 


case of trustees of pension trusts.” 
* 7 * 


NE of the most interesting court 

decisions to be handed down 
in many a day deals with the testa- 
mentary character of life insurance 
and its relation to transfers made 
in contemplation of death. It is the 
decision of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit in the case of Flick v. Com- 
missioner, dated March 12, 1948. 


Briefly stated, on December 5, 
1935, R. Jay Flick created an irre- 
vocable trust with six paid-up life 
insurance policies having a face 
value of $217,000 and a cash value 
of $174,004.12. Four years thereafter, 
on December 4, 1939, he made his 
last will, providing for a_ testa- 
mentary trust with the same bene- 
ficiaries as the insurance trust. He 
died on August 24, 1940, nearly five 
years after the creation of the in- 
surance trust. 


It was stipulated that Mr. Flick 
was 64 years of age and in good 
health when the insurance trust was 
created and, therefore, insofar as his 
health was concerned, the trust was 
not created in contemplation of 
death. His primary interest in creat- 
ing the trust was a desire to pro- 
vide security for his invalid wife. 

The Tax Court found that the 
transfers of the insurance policies 
to the trust were “substitutes for 
testamentary dispositions” because: 
the policies would acquire their 
greatest value at the death of the 
insured; the trust favored the same 
beneficiaries and made the same dis- 
tributive provisions as did the will; 
the trustees were the same parties 
as the executors of the will; the in- 
surance trust authorized the trustees 
to purchase assets from the execu- 
tors denoting an intimate connection 
in the decedent’s mind between the 
estate which would occur on his 
death and the trust; and the creation 
and design of the trust were such 
as heavily emphasized considera- 
tions connected with death. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals, 
however, reversed the judgment of 
the Tax Court, holding that the 


transfers were not made in con- 
templation of death, in a two-to-one 
decision. 

The following excerpts from the 
majority opinion should be of great 
interest to the life insurance field: 

“A gift inter vivos is taxable, if 
its provisions are intended to take 
effect in possession or enjoyment at 
or after death, but it is undeniable 
that the gift here was complete in 
all respects. 

“Can it reasonably be concluded 
that a man has made a transfer in 
contemplation of death merely be- 
cause he executes a trust instrument 
divesting himself of all possible use 
and enjoyment of life insurance, 
which he transfers to those who 
would automatically have received 
the proceeds of such insurance upon 
his death, even if the insured had 
not created the trust? 

“Should it be concluded that the 
settlor was thinking only of the 
results to be achieved after his death 
when, in the creation of the trust, 
he gave the trustees power to cash 
the insurance policies immediately 
without waiting for his death, and 
also gave to them the present right 
—which they exercised—to collect 
the dividends from the policies from 
that day forward? 

“By what process of reasoning can 
it truly be said that A is indulging 
in a substitute for testamentary dis- 
position when he makes an irre- 
vocable gift to B now of that, which 
the law would have given B in 
fuller measure, if A by inaction had 
merely allowed the gift to become 
complete after his death? 

‘Does an absolute gift, in prae- 
senti, wherein the donor—in robust 
health—divests himself of all title, 
right of reversion, or right of con- 
trol, and wherein the possession and 
enjoyment and title of property is 
irrevocably placed in the hands of 
trustees for the present use and 
benefit of donees, support an in- 
ference that the gift was ‘in con- 
templation of or intended to take 
effect in possession or enjoyment at 
or after his death’? 

“Can the estate of a decedent be 
rightly adjudged liable for a tax on 
property as being ‘receivable by the 
executor’ which never was, and 
never could become, the property 
of that estate? 

“Is there anything odd or signifi- 
cant in the fact that the testator, 
four years after making the trust 
agreement, made a will wherein his 
wife and daughter were likewise the 
the beneficiaries of the residuum of 
his estate? 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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Union Central Life 


Gains in all branches of the com- 
pany’s Operation were reported by 
W. Howard Cox, president of the 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati, at 
its annual meeting. His comment 
on the company’s operations for the 
calendar year 1947 follows: 

“New paid-for business on life 
plans amounted to $119,574,248 an 
increase of $2,371,899 over 1946. 

“This represents an increase of 
45% over 1945; 68% over 1944; more 
than 90% over 1943 and 1942 and a 
large increase over each of the 10 
years preceding World War II. 

“The quality of new business sold 
during these years of rapid sales 
increases is attested by the fact that 
in the last seven years the net in- 
crease in life insurance in force 
amounts to more than $200,000,- 
000.00. 

“During the year life insurance in 
force increased $52,637,790 and now 
amounts to $1,337,196,687. The 
amount paid policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries in 1947 was $40,303,986.29. 
The amount so paid since the com- 
pany’s organization is $1,137,377,- 
187.29. 

“Surplus was increased $1,214,- 
731.55 and now totals $14,362,525.74. 
In addition to the increase in sur- 
plus, the reserve for asset fluctua- 
tion and other contingencies was in- 
creased $500,000.00 and now amounts 
to $8,000,000.00. 

“Assets increased $24,972,408.74 to 
a total of $584,576,802.54. Assets 
consist chiefly of bonds and mort- 
gages which account for 85.7% of 
the total. The bond account totals 
$364,274,656.58. Mortgages __ total 
$136,979,717.95, of which $129,024,- 
506.97 are on city properties and 
$7,955,210.98 on farm properties. 

“Real estate carried on the books 
at $5,239,373.82 was sold during the 
year for $5,649,985.00. These sales 
reduced the company’s real estate 
holdings (exclusive of home office 
buildings) to $6,856,400.52, which 
amounts to less than 2% of assets.” 


Prudential 


The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America reports paid-for 
life insurance during 1947 amount- 
ing to $2,920,245,000, bringing the 
total in force at the end of the year 
to a new record of $27,944,821,000 on 
36,204,654 policies, according to 
Carrol M. Shanks, company presi- 
dent. 

The statement was contained in 
Mr. Shanks’ annual report, which 
was released at the recent annual 
three-day business conference at 
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the Hotel Commodore in New York 
City. The report pointed out that 
the expansion of insurance in force 
was paralleled by a_ substantial 
growth in assets. The December 31 
balance sheet showed that total 
assets were $7,321,488,722 compared 
with $6,829,542,249 at the close of 
1946. 

Although the total paid-for new 
business in 1947 fell slightly below 
1946, it represented one of the best 
years in the company’s 72 years of 
existence. Group insurance sales, 
however, rose to a new Prudential 
record high at $350,272,000 with the 
result that group insurance in force 
at the end of the year totalled $3,- 
402,681,000 covering 2,201,753 lives. 

“In summary, 1947 appears to 
have been another satisfactory year 
for the Prudential,” Mr. Shanks 
said. “Mortality, in general, con- 
tinued to be favorable. Although 
lapse rates and surrenders showed 
an increase during the year, they 
are still at comparatively low levels. 
There was some improvement in the 
rate of return on new investments. 
With expenses on the rise, an im- 
proved interest rate, as an impor- 
tant means of keeping the net cost 
of insurance to the policyholders at 
a reasonable level, is more to be de- 
sired than ever.” 

Reviewing the company’s invest- 
ment activities for 1947, Mr. Shanks 
noted that investments acquired by 
the bond department totaled about 
$555,000,000. This resulted in a total 
bond and stock investment, as of 
the year end, of $5,377,072,073 com- 
pared with $5,296,509,049 the pre- 
vious year, 

New mortgage loan investments 
made during the year totaled $462,- 
759,000. On December 31, the mort- 
gage loan account reached a new 
peak in the company history of $1,- 
281,415,865. 


Prudential’s activities in the hous- 
ing field continued to be hampered 
by high construction costs and up 
certainties in the material markets, 
the report said. The company now 
owns 13 housing sites. Two of the 
projects are under construction and 
plans are underway for others. Mr. 
Shanks emphasized that the con- 
pany is anxious to proceed with ad- 
ditional projects if new construction 
can be had on a cost basis that will 
assure a reasonable return on the 
company’s investments, 

Other highlights of the company’s 
operations were: 

(1) The payment of more than 
$300,000,000 of claims to policy- 
holders or their beneficiaries during 
1947. This represents an average 
payment of $1,258,193 every business 
day; $179,741 every hours; $2,995 
every minute. 

(2) That of each dollar of the 
company’s invested assets, 55 cents 
finances the functions of government 
in the United States and Canada 
through bond holdings; 19 cents is 
in real estate properties and thov- 
sands of small home loans; 10 cents 
is in vital industries; eight cents is 
in utilities such as power, gas and 
telephone; fours cents is in rail 
roads, and four cents is in loans t 
policyholders. 

(3) The lending of more tha 
$100,000,000 to veterans since World 
War II for homes. 


United States Life 


An all-time high of $237,233,46# 
insurance in force—a gain of 24% 
over 1946—was reported in the 98th 
annual statement of the United 
States Life, New York City, Richard 
Rhodebeck, president, has a#& 
nounced. New business for 1# 
amounted to $83,904,491, of whieh 
$74,442,949 was ordinary and $% 





461,542 was group insurance pro- 
duction. 

Total assets rose to $27,816,387 and 
represent an increase of 23% over 
1946—the greatest amount in the 
company’s history. Surplus also 
showed a gain of 38% over the pre- 
ceding year. 

Reflecting the public’s increased 
appreciation for accident and health 
protection, the company’s premium 
income last year from this source 
showed an 86% gain over 1946—the 
greatest single increase since the 
company first started writing this 
type of business in 1940. 


Provident Mutual 


A record high of insurance in 
force was reached by the Provident 
Mutual Life, Philadelphia when that 
figure reached $1,264,319,000 at the 
end of 1947, according to the annual 
report made public by M. Albert 
Linton, president. Assets also 
reached a record high at $569,608,- 
000, an increase of almost $25,000,- 
000 over the 1946 figure. 

New insurance sold in 1947 ag- 
gregated $118,281,000 compared with 
$112,426,000 during the previous 
year. The average amount of insur- 
ance per new policy stood at an all 
time high of $7,000. Voluntary ter- 
minations occurring by lapse or sur- 
render amounted to 1.9 percent of 
the average amount of insurance in 
force. 

Payments made or credited to 
policy owners and_. beneficiaries 
amounted to $30,889,000 in 1947. 
This brings to $864,369,000 the 
amount the company has paid out 
to policy owners and beneficiaries 
since its founding in 1865. 


Atlantic Life 


In reporting to the stockholders 
of the Atlantic Life, Richmond, 
Robt. V. Hatcher, president, stated 
that the company’s assets as of De- 
cember 31, 1947 were $50,417,769.35, 
representing an increase of nearly 
three million dollars over the pre- 
vious year. He also reported that 
the company’s insurance in force as 
of the end of the year totaled $185,- 
‘047,483.00, an increase of $10,993,- 
306.00 over 1946. The company’s 
average size policy for 1947 was 
higher than at any other time with- 
in the past 15 years and represented 
a substantial increase over the pre- 
vious year. 

President Hatcher reported fur- 
ther that the company’s bond hold- 
ngs now total $15,626,849.89, and 
the mortgage loan account at the 
end of 1947 stood .at $23,166,389.82. 


These combined accounts represent 
77% of the company’s total assets. 

After contributing $62,542.09 to 
the retirement fund for employees 
and field representatives, the com- 
pany’s capital, unassigned funds and 
special voluntary reserves set up 
for the additional protection of 
policyholders amounted to $2,575,- 
311.06. 

Payments to policyowners and 
beneficiaries in 1947 were $2,761,- 
633.74, increasing the total payments 
made to policyowners and bene- 
ficiaries since the company’s organi- 
zation in 1899 to nearly seventy-five 
million dollars, 


Minnesota Mutual 


The Minnesota Mutual Life, Saint 
Paul, has passed the $500 million 
mark in insurance in force and now 
ranks as one of the larger mutual 
life insurance companies in the 
United States. The company has 
more than doubled in size since 
1942 at the close of which year 
total insurance in force amounted 
to $250,000,000. 

Behind this remarkable growth 
lies the impressive increase in new 
business recorded during each year 
since 1942. New paid life insurance 
during 1942 totaled $35,394,925; in 
1943 the total was $52,357,085; in 
1944, $52,779,577; in 1945 it rose to 
$71,901,005; in 1946 it increased to 
$111,276,153, and in 1947 a total of 
$123,899,302 in new business was 
added. As compared to 1942, the 
company more than tripled the 
volume of new paid business during 
1947. 

Minnesota Mutual now operates in 
35 States and the District of Colum- 
bia. More than 700 representatives 
located in 103 branch offices service 
company business. 


Mutual Benefit Life 


Payments during 1947 to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries by the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, Newark, under 
matured endowments, life annuities, 
death claims and disability benefits, 
were higher than in any previous 
year according to figures in the 
103rd annual statement placed in 
file with State Insurance Depart- 
ments as released by Chairman of 
the Board W. Paul Stillman. Total 
payments for the year, including 
dividends and surrender values, 
were $64,608,756.28, an increase of 
84%4% over 1946. In addition, pro- 
ceeds of policies left on deposit with 
the company for payment at some 
future date and dividends left to 
be accumulated at interest also were 


greater than previously, totalling 
$29,635,699.89 for the year. 

The larger premium income re- 
ported, of $91,753,897.10, reflected 
the fact that the new insurance for 
the year of $208,382,906 (23% 
greater than 1946 and 45% above the 
average for the previous 5 years) 
brought the total insurance in force 
to an all-time high of $2,583,400,609 
(up $121,669,997 from the 1946 
figure). 

Income from invested assets (in- 
terest and rents) was also up from 
$31,962,988.09 in 1946 to $32,699,- 
627,66 in 1947. 

Total income was $160,187,109.84 
and disbursements $103,132,766.78, 
the excess being a $57,054,343.06 in- 
crease in ledger assets. 

The company’s total assets, which 
reached the new high of $1,123,435,- 
461.07, guarantee the company’s lia- 
bilities for future payments to 
policyholders under contracts in 
force. 

New investments of assets during 
the year featured high grade mort- 
gage loans, preferred and guaran- 
teed stocks and a substantial amount 
of real estate purchased for income 
from long term leasing to corpora- 
tions of strong financial position. 


Union Mutual Life 


The best year in the 100-year his- 
tory of the Union Mutual Life, Port- 
land, has been reported to its more 
than 100,000 policyholders at its 
annual meeting. 

Assets and insurance in force 
stood at all-time highs at the end 
of 1947, Wadleigh B. Drummond, 
chairman of the board, announced. 
Year-end assets were $44,861,198, an 
increase of 9%, while insurance in 
force stood at $176,028,167. Total 
company income during 1947 ex- 
ceeded $9,000,000. 

Mr. Drummond also. reported 
gains in extension of company serv- 
ice through its mortgage depart- 
ment. Mortgage loans increased $2,- 
000;000 during 1947, bringing their 
total to more than $5,000,000. 

President Rolland E. Irish told 
policyholders that new paid life 
business written during 1947 was 
16% greater than 1946 new business, 
previous record high, and amounted 
to $26,207,089. Summarizing other 
phases of the company’s operations, 
he reported that last year’s dividend 
payments to policyholders totalled 
$489,053 and gave the company a 
record of 98 years of consecutive 
dividend payments. During 1947 the 
company paid a total of $3,138,242 
in policyholder benefits, bringing its 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Brief Review of the 
103rd Annual Statement to its Policyholders 


Assets ... The assets, held for the protection of the Company’s 
life insurance and annuity contracts and to meet other obligations, 
totalled $4,234,184,598 at the end of 1947. Bonds and stocks are 
valued in conformity with the laws of the several States and as 
prescribed by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


Liabilities . .. The Company’s insurance and annuity reserves and 
other liabilities aggregated $4,003,065,874 at the end of 1947. 
Surplus funds held for general contingencies totalled $231,118,724. 


s+ + 


Reserves ... At the close of 1947 the Company reached a major 
objective in its program for strengthening insurance and annuity 
reserves. All of its life insurance reserves are now held on an 
interest basis of either 2)4 per cent or 2 per cent. All of its annuity 
reserves are on a 2 per cent basis. The program of reserve strength- 
ening, which was undertaken to protect the interests of policyholders, 
has given recognition to the effect upon the Company’s net earning 
rate of exceedingly low yields on high-grade investments. Policy- 
holders can take renewed assurance from the knowledge that the 
Company has an overall reserve basis as strong as, if not stronger 
than, that of any other life insurance company in the country. 


Mortality Experience ... The Company’s mortality experience 
in 1947 was favorably low. In November of 1947 the Company 
adopted for its new series of policies a mortality table based on more 
recent mortality experience and therefore, in the years to come, 
the margin between “expected mortality” and “‘actual mortality” 
experience should not be so great as in the past. 


ses 


Expenses ...The Company, in common with practically all 
individuals and businesses throughout the country, quite under- 
standably has been affected by rising costs of materials and wages. 
Continued efforts are being made to improve efficiency and effect 
economies without impairing the essential services rendered by the 
Company. 
*e+¢ 

Interest Earnings ... While the rate of interest earned by the 
Company in 1947 exceeded the rate required to maintain reserves 
because of the Company’s program of reserve strengthening, the 
rates of return available on new investments of high quality con- 
tinued low throughout the better part of the year. However, in 
the closing months of 1947 there was an encouraging upturn in 
interest rates on new investments which it is hoped will continue. 


Dividends .. . The provision for 1948 dividends to policyholders 
is $37,151,312, as compared with $41,730,229 for 1947. The 
amount available for dividends was affected by the low yields from 
prime investments and increased expenses due to higher costs of 
materials and wages, as well as by the Company’s program of 
strengthening reserves mentioned above. 


s+? 
Termination Dividends . .. The Company has declared termina- 
tion dividends payable in 1948 on life insurance policies in certain 
categories. Such dividends, which are included in the provision 
for 1948 dividends to policyholders, become payable as the policies 


* 


in these categories terminate in 1948 by death, maturity or surrender 
for cash after having been in force at least twenty years. 


**+ 


Surrender Allowances... For the year 1948 the Company has 
adopted a plan for allowance of amounts in addition to contractual 
cash values under life insurance policies issued before June 1, 1944 
which during 1948 are surrendered for cash. This plan has been 
made possible because of the Company’s having completed the 
major steps in its long-range program of strengthening insurance 
reserves which has been in progress for several years. 


New Series of Policies . .. On November 17, 1947 the Company 
introduced a new series of policies with cash and other non. 
forfeiture values based on the Commissioners 1941 Standard 
Ordinary Table of Mortality and interest at 2 per cent. In the 
Company’s series of policies issued from June 1, 1944 to November 
17, 1947, such values were based on the American Experience 
Table of Mortality and interest at 2)4 per cent. 


Life Insurance in Force . . . At the end of 1947 the Company's 
life insurance in force exceeded nine billion dollars, which was the 
largest volume of protection in force in the Company during its 
entire history. Policyholders have $9,063,604,614 of life insurance 
protection under 3,683,297 policies. This was $520,296,199 
greater than at the close of the previous year. 


s**t 


Sales... Sales of new life insurance during 1947 totalled 
$857,384,000. In the amounts of sales and life insurance in force, 
Family Income policies paid for in 1947 are reported on a higher 
basis than in previous years. This change has been adopted to 
conform with the customary practice among many other companies. 
On a corresponding basis, sales of new life insurance in 1947 were 
approximately 2}4 per cent less than the sales in 1946. 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries . . . During 
1947 the Company’s total payments to policyholders and bene 
ficiaries aggregated $196,798,797. Of this amount, living policy- 
holders received $115,716,396 and the beneficiaries of 19,804 
policyholders who died received $81,082,401. 


ses 


A Nationwide Organization ...The Company does busines 
in each of the 48 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii 
and the Dominion of Canada. While national in scope, the New 
York Life is very largely local in its operations in providing services 
to its policyholders through 138 Branch Offices in principal business 
centers, as well as through its sales organization of over 5,600 agents 
located throughout the United States and Canada. 


Sag in 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Statement of Condition 
December 31, 1947 


w 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash on hand or in banks... ...........000. $ 41,558,001 Reserve for Insurance and Annuity Contracts: 


Bonds: Computed at 242% interest... .$2,560,240,657 


Jnited States Gov t... .$2,332,049,733 / 
a : > pila aces as . é Computed at 2% interest 717,863,928 
SS 79,364,383 


33,339,605 Reserve for optional settlements under policies 
3,440,942,321 previously matured............ 366,351,074 


} $3,278,104,585 


Municipal 
Railroad 209,137,301 


Public Utility 546,976,861 Reserve for dividends left with the Company. . . 213,701,744 
Industrial and Miscellaneous... 240,074,438 } 
Stocks, preferred and guaranteed 104,539,271 





Provision for 1948 dividends to policyholders. . . 37,151,312 


First Mortgages on real estate. ..$ 398,717,530 Reserve for premiums paid in advance 39,071,393 


Less Valuation Reserve 12,276,826 386,440,704 
eae Policy claims in course of settlement and pro- 


Real Estate: vision for claims not reported.............. 13,968,168 


P ties for C Mn 10,512,255 
ete ae g " Reserve for unmatured options in policies*. . . . 40,000,000 
Foreclosed Properties, includ- 
ing $385,910 under contract of 40.227.434 Reserve for other insurance liabilities 5,543,653 
6,465,819 ne 
Rental Housing and Business ee a ee 5,666,318 
ee oer 23,249,360 


Policy Loans 156,836,208 
Interest and Rents due and accrued 24,375,574 TOTAL LIABILITIES $4,003,065,874 


Deferred and uncollected premiums and other 





Miscellaneous liabilities 3,507,627 


39,265,085 Surplus funds held for general contingencies. . . 231,118,724 
$4,234, 184,598 $4,234,184,598 


Of the securities listed in the above statement, securities valued at *To provide for 234% interest valuation on maturity of options in 
$55,014,806 are deposited with Governments and States as required policies issued prior to 1939, which mainly have 3% interest guar- 
by law. antees. 


The Company started business on April 12, 1845. It has always been mutual and is incorporated under the laws of the State of New York. 
The Statement of Condition shown above is in accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the New York State Insurance Department. 


A more complete report will gladly be sent upon request. In addition to further 
details on the Company’s operations during 1947, it discusses a number of subjects 
believed to be of particular interest to policyholders. A copy may be obtained by writing 
to the New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
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25 per cent fewer new agents 

during the last quarter of 1947 
than in the preceding quarter, the 
Agency Management Association’s 
U. S. Recruiting Survey shows. 

This figure was a reversal of ex- 
perience shown in a companion sur- 
vey of 14 Canadian ordinary com- 
panies in which 19 per cent more 
agents were recruited in the fourth 
quarter, compared with the third 
quarter of 1947. 

The U. S. Survey, based on a 
sample of 36 selected companies 
operating in the United States, also 
showed: 

Agents recruited in the fourth 
quarter, 1947, were producing at a 
projected annual rate of $108,600, a 
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decrease of 3 per cent compared 
with annual rate of $112,320 in 1946. 

Terminations continued to mount. 
Just under half the new full-time 
agents can be expected to survive 
a full contract year. 

Male agents without previous life 
insurance selling experience com- 
prised 76 per cent of the last quarter 
new agents. 

Inexperienced agents showed a 3 
per cent improvement in average 
annual production compared with 
1946. 

A three-year comparison indicates 
that inexperienced agents have 
shown continued improvement in 
production; but termination rate has 
also continued to increase, 

The recruiting trend in 1946 
showed a steady decline throughout 
the year. However, new-man con- 
tracts increased in the first quarter 
of 1947 and then began an unsteady 
decline which took its most notice- 
able drop in the last part of 1947. 


Inadequate Training 


Life insurance agents who failed 
in their first year in the business be- 
lieve their failure was due prin- 
cipally to inadequate training in the 
field and not enough help in pros- 
pecting. 

These facts were unearthed in an 
Agency Management Association re- 
port based on 567 “early agent 
terminators.” The report, entitled 
“As Our Failures See Us,” was re- 
leased recently to member com- 
panies and is available for home 
office use only. 

The research project, first of its 
kind in the history of life insur- 
ance, was conducted through the 
questionnaire method. Twelve ordi- 
nary companies of varying size were 
asked to submit 50 names each of 
full-time ordinary agents contracted 


in 1945 or 1946 who terminated jp 
those same years. A total of 261 men 
responded to the questionnaire, 

In summarizing the findings, § 
Rains Wallace, director of research, 
reported: 

“Although most of the responses 
to the questionnaire indicate that 
terminators are, in general, very 
favorably disposed toward their 
companies, the conditions under 
which they worked, and the life in. 
surance business in general, they 
also show that these ‘failures’ be. 
lieve that their companies ‘fej 
down’ in two important respects, 
They believe that their training in 
the field was not adequate. They also 
believe that they did not receive 
enough help in prospecting. This 
belief was particularly strong among 
the younger men and those whose 
contracts resulted in a financial logs 
to their companies.” 

Companies were asked to indicate 
which of the 567 men they would 
like to see return for a second try, 
There was a wide divergence. One 
company wanted as many as 24 per 
cent of their men back, while three 
companies wanted none of them 
back. 

“The most striking result here,” 
said Mr. Wallace, “was that only 53 
of the 567 men were desired back 
for another try. These men may 
probably be regarded as ‘bad losses’ 
in the sense that they appear to be 
hand-picked as unusually promising 


agents.” 
One of the basic, and somewhat 
surprising, over-all conclusions 


drawn from the results, Mr. Wallace 
said, is that the agent-failures can 
in no sense be regarded as mal- 
contents. 

“The picture seems quite clear,” 
continued Mr. Wallace. These fail- 
ures have few complaints. They are 
not whining. They show a surpris- 
ing good will toward the industry 
in which they failed. But they do 
join in saying that selection and 
office training in life insurance 
knowledge are not enough. 

“They believe that they were not 
provided with the necessary tech- 
niques and skills for working in the 
field where, in the last analysis, 
their success or failure must be 
determined. They believe that there 
is a need for more ‘learning by d0- 
ing’ while under supervision. 

“Certainly, it would be difficult 
to argue this point with them from 
the viewpoint of the expert in trail- 
ing. It is an old adage that the best 
way to learn something is to do it 
under the same conditions in whieh 
the learning is to be applied. I 
seems probable, therefore, that le 
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He got a clear track to the promised land 


night and say, “That's Casey Jones, going places.” 


One gray morning a freight train blundered into his path, 
and out of this life went Casey Jones, with his happy grin and his 
whistle blowing, racing with an open throttle to the promised land. 


His Fouks gave him a fancy name—John Luther Jones—but 
nobody ever called him anything except “Casey.” Partly, that 
was because Cayce, Kentucky, was his home town. Mostly, it 
was because “Casey” just seemed to suit the kind of man he was. 


A big happy fellow, all heart and good nature, always grinning, : 
always serene. It made you feel good just to be around a He left a song on people's lips. And some might, as you 

man like Casey Jones. And, brother, how he could drive a train! listen to his song, it may seem to you that it celebrates the 

. spirit of the men who built the railroads as well as made them run, 
whose spunk and enterprise built all the good things in this 


There wasn’t another engineer on the line could coax 
land of freedom—the spirit of a man named Jones. 


old 638 along like Casey Jones. He managed somehow to push 

his own big spirit into her iron heart. And as they roared 

along, he'd blow the w histle in a way that did things It was for and by men like him that life insurance, too, was 

to your spine. All down the route between Jackson and created—another American way of building toward the future, 
of clearing the track to a better life for those we love. 


Water Valley, people would hear a wild music in the 
Vibe Kl: MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
a—- P— BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW ENGLAND'S LARGEST FINANCIAL INSTITUTION 
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tures, movies or even rehearsals in 
the manager’s office will never be 
effective substitutes for field train- 
ing. We all know that managers do 
not enjoy giving training in the 
field. However, we must now couple 
this knowledge with the further fact 
that our failures think they need it.” 


Oden Heads North American Re 


J. Howard Oden, formerly first 
vice-president of the North Ameri- 
can Reassurance Company, New 
York City, has been elected presi- 
dent of the company, following the 
retirement of Lawrence M. Cathles 
from that position. Mr. Cathles 
was elected vice-chairman of the 
board of directors and treasurer. 
At the same time, Raymond A. 
Burke was elected vice-president. 

Long a distinguished figure in the 
life insurance business, Mr. Cathles 
assisted in the founding of the 
North American and until now has 
been its only president. Trained as 
an actuary in Scotland, his career 
took him by turns to New York, 
the Middle West, and Texas before 
returning to New York in 1923. As 
vice-chairman and treasurer, his 
wealth of valuable experience will 
continue to be available to the com- 
pany. As treasurer, Mr. Cathles 


will also be chairman of the finance 
committee. 

Mr. Oden, a native Texan, began 
his insurance career in Dallas in 
1909 under Mr. 


Cathles at the 
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Southwestern Life and later at the 
Southland Life. He joined the 
North American shortly after it was 
formed, resuming his association 
with Mr. Cathles. Always active 
in relations between the North 
American and its ceding companies, 
he is one of the most widely known 
men in the life insurance business. 
He will be the company’s chief ex- 
ecutive. 

Mr. Burke is also well known to 
life insurance men. A native New 
Yorker, he has spent virtually his 
entire career with the North Ameri- 
can. He will continue his present 
duties and will have increased ex- 
ecutive duties. 

The other officers of the company 
are: Henry M. Cathles, secretary; 
William S. Connell, actuary and as- 
sistant secretary; James T. Mont- 
gomery, medical director and assist- 
ant secretary; William R. Chappell, 
assistant treasurer; and E. W. Beck- 
with, consulting medical director. 


Increase in Companies 


There were 549 legal reserve life 
insurance companies in the United 
States at the start of this year, as 
defined by the state insurance de- 
partments and reported to the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance. This com- 
pares with 509 a year ago and 463 
at the start of 1946. 


There are now 168 U. S. cities 
which have one or more life insur- 
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ance company head offices. All but 
four cities of more than 250,009 
population and all but 34 cities of 
more than 100,000 population have 
at least one company head office. 

Texas leads in number of com- 
panies, with 91, up 36 in the past 
two years. Louisiana, Illinois, New 
York and Pennsylvania all have 20 
or more companies domiciled in 
them. There is at least one company 
in every state except Wyoming. 


Mortality—1648 to 1948 


If you were a city dweller of three 
hundred years ago—say, of A. D, 
1648 in London—you would be only 
half as likely to be killed in an 
accident as you are today, but you 
would be several times as likely to 
die from tuberculosis or other dis- 
eases with such fearful names of 
spotted fever, purples, rising of the 
lights, plague in the guts, tissick, 
imposthume, etc., says a study of 
early and present-day mortality by 
Northwestern National Life, Min- 
neapolis. 

The king’s horsemen were the 
fastest traffic to contend with in 
1648; that greatest of all accidental 
killers, the automobile, was two- 
and-a-half centuries in the future. 
Accidental deaths were only about 
36 per year per 100,000 of population 
in 1648, compared to 71 per 100,000 
today; accidents then accounted for 
only a little over one per cent of 
total mortality, against nearly seven 
per cent today. 

Total annual death rate, however, 
in 17th century England was 35 to 
40 per 1,000 of population, against 
only 10 per thousand of population 
in present-day United States. Infant 
mortality from disease was terrific, 
though it was on the way down 
from the dark medieval years when 
50 per cent of the children in many 
European countries died before 
reaching their tenth birthday, as 
compared with only six per cent 
mortality by age 10 in the present- 
day United States. 


Life Expectation 


The expectation of life at birth 
in the industrial population of the 
United States reached an all-time 
high of 66% years in 1947, according 
to the statisticians of the Metro- 
politan Life, New York. This figure 
represents a gain of about one year 
over 1946, a gain of 10 years in the 
past two decades, and of 20 years 
since 1911-1912. The statisticians’ 
report is based on the experience 
among the company’s Industrial 
policyholders. 

The year 1947 set a new low 
record for mortality and was the 
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PUZZLED! 


Are you puzzled over your future in the life insurance business? 


Our men are not. They know where they are 


have a Work Guide to help plan their work, but liberal commissions, 
special awards and a sound retirement plan as well. In addition, under- 
standing underwriting, plus many unusual policies for men, women and 
children, together with a complete line of Accident, Health and Hospital 


policies. 
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fourth in succession to show a de- 
cline among the policyholders. The 
death rate for 1947 was 7.2 per 1,000, 
as compared with 73 in 1946. 

New low death rates were re- 
corded last year for whooping 
cough, diphtheria, influenza, pneu- 
monia, tuberculosis, syphilis, ap- 
pendicitis, diseases of childbearing, 
and accidents. The rates for dia- 
betes and the cardiovascular-renal 
diseases declined somewhat. 

The death rate from motor vehicle 
accidents was reduced by 4.8 per 
cent in the year. Suicides and homo- 
cides also were less frequent than 
in 1946, although the rates were 
higher than for the thre war years 
1943 through 1945. 


“Last year’s favorable mortality 
record was due in appreciable 
measure to the relatively low in- 
cidence of the acute respiratory 
conditions,” the statisticians com- 
ment. “The death rate from pneu- 
monia and influenza together was 
16 per cent below the previous min- 
imum registered the year before, 
and 70 per cent lower than for 
1937, when the newer methods of 
treatment first came into general 
use.” 


Salaries for College Graduates 

Starting salaries for college grad- 
uates have approximately doubled 
since 1939, and are generally $10 to 
$25 above last year; salaries offered 


AOU 





PAN-AMERICAN CONSOLIDATES ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


Crawford H. Ellis, president of the Pan-American Life, New Orleans, 
announces creation of the special office of controller of the company. 
This is a move designed to consolidate the accounting system of the 
company and is necessitated by the tremendous growth of the Pan- 


American in recent years. 


Joseph W. Hughes (left) has been appointed controller and Edward J. 
Thomas, Jr., (right) has been named assistant controller. 

Mr. Hughes went to the Pan-American from the Security Mutual 
Life, Binghamton, N. Y. In his special field of life insurance accounting, 
he is considered an authority. Mr. Hughes is the author of a special 
manual for the International Business Machine Company dealing with 
the application of their machines to life insurance company calcula- 
tions. He also assisted the joint committee of the Actuarial Society of 
America in calculating the new mortality tables which are now used 
by almost every life insurance company in the United States. Mr. 
Hughes’ knowledge of life insurance accounting and actuarial problems 
eminently qualifies him for his present post with the Pan-American. 

Edward J. Thomas, Jr., who has been named assistant controller, has 
been associated with the company since 1927. Just prior to the war he 
was the manager of the Pan-American’s policy service and research 
division. He entered the service in 1942 as a private and was discharged 
in 1946 as a captain. Mr. Thomas has been an associate of the Life 
Office Management Association since 1940 and is now working on his 
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fellowship, specializing in life insurance accounting. 








1947-8 mid-year graduates range 
from $200 to $235 per month for 
business administration and other 
non-technical graduates, compared 
with $95 to $110 before the war, ang 
for engineering graduates the range 
is from $240 to $275, compared with 
a median of $135 to $150 in 1939, 
according to a 12-year review of 
employment trends just completed 
by Northwestern National Life In- 
surance Company. 

Under the GI bill with its newly 
increased scale of benefits many 
seniors plan to return for graduate 
study, so will not be in the 1948 em. 
ployment market. Meanwhile, de- 
mand for 1947-8 winter graduates 
so far is equal to or above that of 
a year ago, with a sharp increase in 
calls for sales personnel, and con- 
tinued heavy demand for engineers 
and accountants, the survey finds, 
Of 34 major universities and tech- 
nical schools making preliminary 
reports, 18 find employment calls 
more numerous than for the corre- 
sponding period a year ago, one re- 
ports demand down “slightly,” the 
remainder find it about the same, 
Corporation scouts are already in- 
terested in June, 1948, graduating 
classes, and many are planning ear- 
lier spring visits this year than last. 
At the same time employers are 
raising their standards, and are no 
longer quite so eager to take on any 
one with just a passing grade; some 
placement officials state that it now 
takes a little more work to line up 
satisfactory jobs for the lower two- 
thirds of the class, while the upper 
third have several jobs to choose 
from. Most schools, however, again 
expect all available graduates to be 
placed with little or no delay. 
Starting salaries reported range 
from “about the same as last year” 
to increases of from $15 to as high 
as $50 per month. 

When the insurance company 
made its first college placement sur- 
vey in 1935, depression still clogged 
the nation’s business activity, and 
only the top third of most grad- 
uating classes could reasonably hope 
for prompt employment, at starting 
salaries of from $75 to $120 per 
month, 


Production 


Life insurance purchases in the 
United States in February showed 
a decrease of 6% from purchases 
in the corresponding month of last 
year though they were 6% greater 
than the aggregate reported for 
February, 1946, it is reported by the 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association of Hartford. Total pur- 
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chases in February were $1,613,- 
239,000, compared with $1,718,- 
329,000 in February of last year 
and $1,516,833,000 in February, 
1946. 

Purchases of ordinary life insur- 
ance in February were $1,115,- 
032,000, 6% under February a year 
ago and 1% under the total in Feb- 
ruary, 1946. 

Industrial life insurance pur- 
chased in February amounted to 
$303,403,000, a decrease of 13% from 
the corresponding month last year 
and 1% under February, 1946. 

Group life insurance purchases 
were $194,804,000 in February, an 
increase of 7% over February a 
year ago and 120% over the figure 
for February, 1946. These pur- 
chases represent new groups set up 
and do not include additions of in- 
sured personnel under group in- 
surance contracts already in force. 

In the first two months of the 
year total life insurance purchases 
were $3,395,119,000, a decrease of 
2% from the first two months of 
1947, but 18% over the correspond- 
ing period of 1946. Purchases of 
ordinary life insurance accounted 
for $2,446,426,000 of the months’ 
aggregate, an increase of 1% over 
last year and 14% over the 1946 
total. Industrial life insurance 
purchases represented $575,535,000 
of the current year’s total, a de- 
crease of 15% as compared with last 
year, while group life insurance 
purchases amounted to $373,158,000, 
an increase of 2% as compared with 
the first two months of last year. 

Monthly purchases of life insur- 
ance for February and the first two 
months in each of the last three 
years were reported by the Asso- 
ciation as follows: 
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JULIAN S. MYRICK HONORED ON 50TH ANNIVERSARY 


Julian S. Myrick (right) being presented with a bouquet of roses and 
a cluster of congratulatory telegrams by A. H. Bennell, manager of the 
Pittsburgh agency of The Mutual Life of New York, representing the 


company’s Managers’ Advisory Committee. 


Mr. Myrick, second vice- 


president of The Mutual Life, is celebrating his 50th anniversary in the 
life insurance field. Presentation of the roses and the telegrams was 
made at a luncheon that was the first of a series of celebrations sched- 
uled for an entire week to commemorate the anniversary. 





State and City Leaders 

Arizona showed the greatest rate 
of increase in ordinary life insur- 
ance sales in February, with Idaho 
second and Montana third. Country- 
wide, ordinary business decreased 
6% in February compared with 
February, 1947, while Arizona sales 
gained 25%, Idaho 14% and Mon- 
tana 10%. 





February Purchases 








% Change 
1946 1947 1948 1948 from 1947 
(000 Omitted) 
Ordimary «........ $1,121,343 $1,186,746 $1,115,032 — 6% 
Ne eee 88,416 181,554 194,804 Plus 7% 
ee 307,074 350,029 303,403 —13% 
BEE. ec iak<s $1,516,833 $1,718,329 $1,613,239 — 6% 
First Two Months’ Purchases 
% Change 
1946 1947 1948 1948 from 1947 
(000 Omitted) 
ee $2,146,831 $2,415,772 $2,446,426 Plus 1% 
GE AR a Pd 138,196 365,649 373,158 Plus 2% 
Industrial ......... 582,721 678,547 575,535 —15% 
WE hig ull $2,867,748 $3,459,968 $3,395,119 — 2% 


For the first two months, with 
national ordinary sales up 1% over 
a year ago, Idaho led with an in- 
crease of 29%, with Arizona in sec- 
ond place, up 24% over the cor- 
responding period of last year. 


Decreases in Sales Reported 


Among the large cities, Detroit 
made the best showing. The eight 
cities reported all showed de- 
creases, compared with a year ago, 
Detroit’s February sales being down 
2%. Cleveland led for the two 
months with a gain of 10%. The 
figures for the leading cities were 
reported by the Association as fol- 
lows: 


First two 
February months’ 
Decrease Increase 
1948 1948 
from 1947 over 1947 
ed —23% —17% 
eee — 7% 2% 
Cleveland ..... —13% 10% 
| ee — 2% 9% 
Los Angeles .. —11% NoChange 
New York City —11% 1% 
Philadelphia .. — 7% 6% 
St. Louis . —11% 7% 
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Sun Life of Canada 


The Sun Life of Canada, with 
41% of its business and 50% of its 
securities in the United States, 
broke all records in 1947 with $380 
millions of new business for the 
year, bringing the total now in force 
to nearly four billion dollars, Total 
assets are now approximately 1% 
billion dollars. Payments to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries over the 
year amounted to more than $100 
millions while the total of such pay- 
ments since the first Sun Life policy 
was issued in 1871 now exceeds two 
billion dollars. 

During 1947, stated Arthur B. 
Wood, president, the Sun Life of 
Canada had distributed to its pol- 
icyholders and beneficiaries the sum 
of $102,000,000, of which $32,000,000 
was paid to beneficiaries of policy- 
holders who died during the year. 
The sum of $40,000,000 was paid out 
to living policyholders. Other pay- 
ments included $13,000,000 distrib- 
uted in payments to annuitants, and 
$15,000,000 in dividends to policy- 
holders. In connection with these 
payments, Mr. Wood revealed that 
of the policyholders who died, 83% 
were insured for less than $5,000, 
while the remaining 17% for 
amounts of $5,000 and over absorbed 
61% of the total death claim pay- 
ments. The policy of the shortest 
duration was in force for only seven 
days, and called for a payment of 
$2,500 for one premium payment of 
$58. Throughout the year, over half 
a million dollars was paid out in re- 
spect of policyholders who died 
during the first policy year, some 
because of accident, and others from 
disease, notwithstanding that each 
had been previously accepted as 
medically fit. These figures, com- 
mented Mr. Wood, give cause for 
reflection on the uncertainty of life 
and the importance of life assurance 
protection. During the 77 years of 
the company’s existence, it has dis- 
tributed $2,021,000,000 in payments 
to policyholders and beneficiaries. 
The assets of the company at the 
present time total $1,422,000,000, 
whereas the total of all premiums 
paid by policyholders since incep- 
tion of the company is $2,981,000,000. 
Thus, the combined total of pay- 
ments to policyholders and assets 
held for their benefit—$3,443,000,- 
000—exceeds by $462,000,000 the 
sum of all premiums paid by policy- 
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holders over the entire company’s 
history. 

Other interesting figures revealed 
by Mr. Wood included the assur- 
ances in force of the company which 
now stand at $3,837,000,000. The 
assets, which increased by $78 mil- 
lion during the year, are invested in 
government bonds, a wide range of 
industrial, public utility and other 
bonds and stocks, and in mortgages. 

The 1947 mortality experience was 
very favorable, but the interest rate 
earned was less than in 1946, namely 
3.32% against 3.52%. The problem 
of low interest rates continues to 
occupy the attention of all life as- 
surance companies, Mr. Wood 
pointed out. In recent months, there 
has been a moderate but definitely 
upward turn, but the future course 
of interest rates is still very difficult 
to forecast. While expenses during 
the year, following the general 
trend, showed an increase, the nor- 
mal surplus earnings of the com- 
pany which amounted to $22,500,000 
are considered eminently satisfac- 
tory. The combined surplus and 
contingency reserve of the company 
is now $89,400,000. 


AUNT 


ORGANIZATIONS 


HAUNT 


ALC—R. B. Richardson, president 
of the American Life Convention, 
and Robert M. Hutchins, chancellor 
of the University of Chicago, have 
announced that the 1948 Life Officers 
Investment Seminar will be jointly 
sponsored by the American Life 
Convention through its Financial 
Section and the University of Chi- 
cago through its School of Business. 
With the facilities and prestige of 
a great university thus made avail- 
able, the seminar annually provides 
investment officers of life insurance 
companies and exceptional oppor- 
tunity for intensive, interpretive re- 
view and discussion of current 
economic and financial trends and 
their application in the formulation 
of life insurance company invest- 
ment policies. 

The Board of Regents of the 
seminar has appointed Dr. Willard 
J. Graham, professor of accounting 
at the University’s School of Busi- 
ness to be director; and Marshall 
D. Ketchum, associate professor of 
finance, to be associate director. 
Garfield V. Cox, dean of the School 
of Business, is acting in an advisory 
capacity. Working closely with the 
Regents, these men are planning to 
secure lecturers of exceptional 


standing from all parts of the 
country to provide intellectual back- 
ground for analytic discussions of 
economic and technological develop. 
ments, both national and interna- 
tional. 

The 1948 Seminar sessions will be 
held June 14 to 25, inclusive, at 
the Northwestern Military and 
Naval Academy, Lake Geneva, Wis- 
consin. In this quiet countryside, 
the members enrolled will under- 
take an extremely strenuous sched- 
ule, including lectures and discus- 
sion periods continuing throughout 
the day and evening for two weeks, 

The Seminar program is aimed 
primarily at the needs of those who 
fully understand the issues involved 
in the formulation of investment 
policy, are able to contribute to the 
discussions from their own manage- 
ment experience, and have a part 
in effecting changes in the invest- 
ment policy of their own companies. 
Registration will be limited so as 
to maintain the size of the class 
within efficient bounds. 

The Board of Regents includes 
Mr. Richardson, who is president of 
the Western Life, Helena, as well 
as being currently president of the 
American Life Convention; Julian 
D. Anthony, president Columbian 
National Life, Boston; Willard N. 
Boyden, vice-president, Continental 
Assurance Company, Chicago; 
Joseph M. Bryan, first vice-presi- 
dent, Jefferson Standard Life, 
Greensboro; David W. Gordon, 
financial vice-president, Monarch 
Life, Springfield, Mass.; Robert L. 
Hogg, executive vice-president, 
American Life Convention, Chicago; 
Ralph R. Lounsbury, president, 
Bankers National Life, Montclair, 
N. J.; Norman H. Nelson, vice-presi- 
dent, Minnesota Mutual Life, St. 
Paul; R. B. Patrick, financial vice- 
president, Bankers Life, Des Moines; 
and T. A. Sick, president, Security 
Mutual Life, Lincoln, Neb. 

* . f 

Life Insurance Medical Research 
Fund—United States and Canadian 
life insurance companies will give 
more than half a million dollars for 
research in heart disease during 
1948, according to M. Albert Linton, 
chairman of the Life Insurance 
Medical Research Fund and presi- 
dent of the Provident Mutual Life, 
Philadelphia. The awards raise to 
$1,800,000 the total research subsidy 
provided through the Fund since it 
was organized in December, 1945. 

Thirty-one hospitals, medical col- 
leges and special research clinics in 
18 States and Canada will share 
$484,790 in the grants announced by 





Mr. Linton and 14 individual doctors 
will receive $52,600 in postgraduate 
fellowships. All research is confined 
to diseases of the heart, arteries and 
other blood vessels which account 
every year for more than 45 per 
cent of all deaths at all ages in the 
United States and more than half 
the deaths at ages over 45. 

The fund is supported by 149 life 
insurance companies and is ad- 
ministered through a board of di- 
rectors representing the life insur- 
ance business and an advisory coun- 
cil of medical research experts, the 
latter headed by Dr. Francis G. 
Blake, Sterling Professor of Medi- 
cine at Yale. Scientific director of 
the fund is Dr. Francis R. Dieuaide, 
clinical professor of medicine on the 
staff of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Among the fourteen fellows of the 
fund, appointed April 1, are Dr. 
Mogens Faber of Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, who will work at Columbia 
University in New York under the 
supervision of Dr. Edwin Chargaff 
and John L. Webb, Ph. D., of Pasa- 
dena, Calif., who will work at Ox- 
ford University in England under 
the supervision of Professor J. H. 
Burn. The international exchange is 
the first sponsored by the fund. 

+o ” * 


AMA—Paul F. Clark, president of 
John Hancock, Boston, will be the 
principal speaker at the Spring Con- 
ference for Combination Companies 
of the Agency Management Associa- 
tion, it has been announced by John 
F, Ruehlmann, chairman. 


Mr. Clark will address a luncheon 
on May 26, the second day of the 
three-day annual meeting to be held 
at the Seaview Country Club, Abse- 
con, N. J. 

Mr. Ruehlman, vice-president, 
Western and Southern Life, Cincin- 
nati, and his committee have ar- 
ranged a program centered on the 
theme, “The Manager’s Job.” The 
phases of the manager’s job to be 
discussed include: administrative, 
building organization, public rela- 
tions and prestige building, morale, 
leadership and, training. 


Speakers and discussion leaders 
are Guilford Dudley, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent, Life and Casualty, Nashville; 
Frank P. Samford, president, Lib- 
erty National, Birmingham; Mal- 
colm C. Young, president, Monarch 
Life, Springfield; Jose L. Hirsh, 
vice-president, Sun Life of America, 
Baltimore; W. C. Laird, assistant 
general manager, London Life, 
Canada; John Marshall Holcombe, 
managing director, Lewis W. S. 


Chapman, director of company rela- 
tions, Charles J. Zimmerman, assist- 
ant managing director, and Frederic 
M. Peirce, consultant, all of the 
Agency Management Association. 


Approximately 100 executives of 
39 member combination companies 
are expected to attend. One of the 
outstanding characteristics of the 
Spring Combination Companies Con- 
ference is the forum type of discus- 
sion in which members of the 
audience are invited to describe 
company experience in the field 
under discussion. This informal type 
of meeting has proved extremely 


popular and valuable to combina- 
tion company executives. 
> a * 

AMA—The 79th School in Agency 
Management, held at the Hotel del 
Coronado, Coronado, Calif., was the 
first of seven schools scheduled for 
the current year by the Agency 
Management Association of Hart- 
ford. Classes started on March 29 
with 65 managers and home office 
executives from 27 life companies 
in attendance and _ continued 
through April 9. Two managers 
were from Hawaii. 

H. Fred Monley, editor of Man- 
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ager’s Magazine and senior consult- 
ant for the association, was the in- 
structor in charge. Other instruc- 
tors were Frederic M. Peirce, 
Thomas Irvine, Burkett W. Huey, 
and Brice F. McEuen. All are con- 
sultants in the Company Relations 
Division of the Association. 


At the conclusion of the Coronado 
school, the total number of gradu- 
ates from Agency Management 
Schools amounted to 3574. The 
two-week schools, conducted on a 
consecutive basis since 1929, have 
been increased in number from five 
to seven this year to accommodate 
the heavy demand for enrollments 
by the Association’s 186 member 
companies. 

© . * 

NALU and AMA—A joint study 
“from the point of view of the 
public interest of the recent de- 
velopments, current practices, and 
trends in the mass selling of life in- 
surance” has been undertaken by 
the mass coverage committees of 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters and the Agency Man- 
agement Association. 

Philip B. Hobbs, ALU and Vin- 
cent B. Coffin, LIAMA, committee 
chairmen, in a joint letter accom- 
panied by a questionnaire to group 
writing companies, explained: “The 
committees have been impressed 
by the dearth of facts in this whole 
field, and it is felt to be essential 
that further facts be gathered be- 
fore any intelligent study can be 
made.” 

© > * 

Chartered Life Underwriters, New 
York Chapter—Four prominent 
speakers were featured at the 
eighth annual forum on “Current 
Social and Economic Trends,” held 
at Town Hall, New York City, April 
16, under the sponsorship of the 
New York Chapter, American So- 
ciety of Chartered Life Underwrit- 
ers. The speakers included: 

George L. Harrison, president of 
the New York Life, New York City, 
who discussed interest rates and 
fisca] policies. 

Dr. Marcus Nadler, professor of 
Banking and Finance at New York 
University, who spoke on the vital 
importance assumed by credit poli- 
cies in relation to business devel- 
opment. 

John §S. Thompson, president of 
the Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, 
who gave an analytical review of 
medical expense insurance and its 
involvements, both in this country 
and throughout the world. 

M. Albert Linton, president of the 
Provident Mutual Life, Philadel- 
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phia, moderator at the forum, 
summed up the address of each 
speaker, led an open forum dis- 
cussion following each talk, and dis- 
cussed highlights of the entire day’s 
program at the close. 

* * * 

Industrial Insurers Conference— 
Bascom Baynes, president of the 
Industrial Insurers Conference, an- 
nounces the appointment of Wil- 
liam H. King, Richmond, Va., as 
legal counsel for the IIC. This is 
a newly created position, which 
was authorized by the executive 
committee of the Conference at its 
meeting in December. This ap- 
pointment is another forward step 
in the establishment of a_ well- 
rounded staff for this association, 
to serve weekly premium and com- 
bination companies, 

* . * 


AMA—Companies are “holding on 
to men too long” after it is clear 
that these men have failed as life 
insurance agents. Dr. S. Rains Wal- 
lace, director of research, Agency 
Management Association, told 150 
agency officers in Chicago recently. 

“We wonder how companies can 
afford to continue agents who have 
failed,” Dr. Wallace said. “The most 
economical and sensible thing from 
all standpoints is to terminate a 
man just as soon as possible after it 
becomes clear that man is a failure.” 

Dr. Wallace spoke before 150 
agency executives at the Associa- 
tion’s annual Spring Conference for 
Companies Under $150,000,000 of 
Ordinary In Force at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. His title was “Selection 
In Small Companies.” 

Also on the program during the 
second day of the three day meet- 
ing was Edmund L. G. Zalinski, 
managing director, Life Underwriter 
Training Council, and E. J. Moor- 
head, actuary of the association. The 
final feature of the day was a de- 
bate, General Agencies Vs. Branch 
Offices. Participants were William 
R. Davis, III, director of ordinary 
agencies, Commonwealth Life; 
Richard Rhodebeck, president, 
United States Life; James E. Schole- 
field, vice-president, North Ameri- 
can Life and Casualty; and Harry J. 
Syphus, general agent, Beneficial 
Life. Harry J. Shaffer, director of 
agencies, Paul Revere Life, de- 
scribed his company’s agent and 
manager selection and training plan. 

E. A. Frerichs, vice-president, Se- 
curity Mutual Life, Nebraska, and 
John A. Witherspoon, vice-president, 
Volunteer State Life, were elected 
to membership on the Committee 
for Companies Having Less Than 
$150,000,000 Ordinary In Force. They 


succeed Frederick D. Russell, presi. 
dent, Security Life, Binghamton, 
chairman of the committee, and M 
Allen Anderson, formerly of Re. 
public National Life, but now di. 
rector of Texas agencies, American 
National Life. 
* * * 

Management Planning, Inc.—Pay] 
E. Orr, Jr., known in life insurance 
circles for his sales training activ- 
ities, has been elected executive 
vice-president and _ treasurer of 
Management Planning of Washing. 
ton, Inc., an organization which ad- 
vises top business executives on 
financial, tax, economic and goy- 
ernmental problems. 

Mr. Orr is a former vice-president 
of the New York Chapter of the 
American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters and educational vice- 
president of the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York City. 

* > 7. 

British Institute of Actuaries—On 
June 21-25 there will be held in 
London, England a notable celebra- 
tion in honor of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the 
British Institute of Actuaries. 

The celebration will be in the 
form of an English-speaking As- 
sembly composed of members of the 
British Institute of Actuaries, the 
Faculty of Actuaries of Scotland, 
the Actuarial Society of America 
and the American Institute of 
Actuaries, together with a limited 
representation from actuarial bodies 
of other countries. A strong delega- 
tion of about 50 members from the 
United States and Canada will at- 
tend. 

— * * 

Chicago Association of Life Un- 
derwriters—“To Inspire and to Moti- 
vate a Greater 1948 for All” was 
the theme of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters Annual 
Sales Congress held at the Hotel 
LaSalle, Chicago on April 3. 

Deal H. Tompkins, district agent, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Wiscon- 
sin, gave an instructive talk on 
“How to Sell Insurance the Easy 
Way” and Graham A. Walter, LL.B, 
Ph.B. manager, Canada Life, 
Toronto, chose for his talk the un- 
usual title “Do You Want to Buy 2 
Horse?” 

“Our Responsibilities Today” was 
discussed by Jul B. Baumann, presi- 
dent, NALU. E. Richard Turpit, 
field training division, Prudential 
spoke on “A Formula for Successful 
Life Insurance Selling,” and B. ™ 
Woodson, CLU, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Commonwealth Life, Louis 
ville discussed the subject ‘What 
Does It Mean to You?” 
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Calendar 


April 29 and 30—American Institute 
of Actuaries (Annual Meeting)— 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

May 2-4—Southern Round Table, 
Life Insurance Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, Biloxi, Miss. 

May 13 and 14—Actuarial Society of 
America (Annual Meeting)— 
Hotel Commodore, New York 
City. 

May 18-20—Canadian Life Officers 
Association (Annual Meeting)— 
Seigniory Club, Montebello, Que- 
bec. 

May 19-22—Industrial Insurers Con- 
ference (Annual Meeting)—Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah. 

May 25-27—Combination Companies 
Conference, Agency Management 
Association—Seaview Country 
Club, Absecon, N. J. 

June 24-26—Medical Section, Amer- 
ican Life Convention (Annual 
Meeting)—Mount Washington 
Hotel, Bretton Woods, N. H. 

September 13-17—National Associa- 

tion of Life Underwriters (Annual 
Meeting)—Hotel Jefferson, St. 
Louis. 


COMPANIES 


RULING 


Prudential—A unique educational 
course entitled, “Career Underwrit- 
ing Essentials,” has recently been 
launched by The _ Prudential, 
Newark, for the training of its 
nearly 18,000 district agents, O. E. 
Beal, vice-president in charge of 
district agencies, announces. Bear- 
ing a tie-in label “CUE,” the new 
training course is designed to pro- 
vide agents with the “cue” to more 
effective selling. 

The “CUE” plan, conceived and 
developed by Prudential’s field 
training division, is conducted on a 
weekly meeting basis in each of the 
company’s district and detached 
offices located throughout the United 
States and Canada. The course will 
comprise 50 weekly sessions spread 
Over a period of approximately 18 
months. 

In the new course, Prudential has 
abandoned stereotyped classroom 
teaching techniques. The originators 
of the new program have drawn 
heavily upon latest developments in 
the field of employee training. In 
Particular, they have taken a leaf 
from the armed force’s war-time 
training lessons and have placed 
emphasis on the use of motion pic- 


ture training films and other visual 
aids to graphically portray the sub- 
ject matter. 
. * + 

New York Life—The appointment 
of Dr. Ivan C. Lawler and Dr. Edson 
E. Getman as medical directors has 
been announced by the New York 
Life, New York City. Other new ap- 
pointments are Dr. Thomas B. Hoxie 
and Dr. John J. Hutchinson as as- 
sistant medical directors and Dr. 
John Malgieri as a member of the 
company’s medical staff. Dr. Lawler 
and Dr. Getman had previously been 
associate medical directors; Dr. 


Hoxie and Dr. Hutchinson had been 
members of the company’s medical 
staff and Dr. Malgieri had been a 
home office medical examiner. 
* ” 7 

Massachusetts Mutual—Joseph C. 
Behan, vice-president and director 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
Boston, and a man well-known to 
insurance men _ throughout. the 
United States, retired April 1, after 
more than 52 years of service with 
the company. 

He joined the Massachusetts 
Mutual on January 1, 1896, as a 
stenographer. After serving as chief 
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They are typical Berkshire Life men and women 
...with an enviable pride in the job they are doing.. 
+. that theirs is a part of an important mission to the policy- 
owners of the Company, an important contribution to the 
social and economic welfare of the community and the nation 
..a desire to do the job the best they know how... 
.a strong sense of loyalty to their Company and 
a sincere spirit of friendliness and helpful cooperation with 


All this has made ‘Nearly a century of secu- 
rity and service to policyowners and their beneficiaries” 
{ something more than a mere catch phrase. 


It is the impelling spirit of the Berkshire. —~. 
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eZ are indeed proud of the people in our 
.the general agents and the asso- 
ciates in the field, the men and women employed in the 
agencies and in the various departments of the home office. 
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clerk in the policy department, he 
was made assistant superintendent 
of agencies in 1909, and superintend- 
ent of agencies in 1912. In 1928 he 
became second vice-president in 
charge of agencies, and in 1936 was 
elected a director and vice-president. 
” * - 

Union Mutual Life—Michael J. 
Denda has been named resident 
vice-president in New York City 
of the Union Mutual Life, Portland, 
President Rolland E. Irish an- 
nounces. Mr. Denda, in his new 
post, will also continue to manage 
the company’s midtown branch and 
to co-ordinate its agency building 
program in the Greater New York 
area. 

Widely and favorably known in 
the insurance fraternity, Mr. Denda 
joined the Union Mutual in 1941 
when it reinsured the business of 
the Postal National which he served 
as vice-president. 

« . . 

North American Life—C. G. Ash- 
brook, vice-president and director 
of agencies of the North American 
Life, Chicago, has announced the 
appointment of Arthur S. Johnson 
as agency supervisor. 

Mr. Johnson, a native of Des 
Moines, was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. He entered the 
life insurance business with the 
Travelers of Hartford in 1932. He 
resigned in 1938 to join the Con- 
tinental Casualty Company. Mr. 
Johnson’s duties with the North 
American Life will be agency de- 
velopment work. 

. . . 

Mutual Life—The organization of 
The Mutual Life, New York and 
the privileges of its employes are 
outlined in a 3l-page handbook for 
employees being distributed among 
all home office and agency salaried 
personnel. 

Published by the company’s per- 
sonel division and designed as a 
ready reference for both new and 
old employees, the handbook ex- 
plains the functions of the com- 
pany’s agency offices and home of- 
fice departments; outlines the com- 
pany’s policies with respect to sal- 
aries, merit ratings and promotions; 
and summarizes employee benefits 
and privileges, including vacations, 
training, the security plan and the 
educational refund plan. 

. . * 

National Life—President Ernest 
M. Hopkins of the National Life, 
Montpelier, Vt., has released the 


text of a statement and resolutions 
which, by vote of the board of di- 
rectors of the company, are to be 
placed on the records of the com- 
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pany in tribute to Elbert S. Brigh- 
am, who, on January 28th, in ac- 
cordance with his own insistent 
desire, retired from the presidency 
after a distinguished service of 11 
years. An excerpt from the state- 
ment follows: 

“The Board particularly wishes 
to express its appreciation of and 
its endorsement of the extent to 
which Mr. Brigham has devotedly 
interpreted the function of his of- 
fice to be that of a responsible trus- 
teeship, capably conserving the wel- 
fare of the policyholders of the 
company and safeguarding their 
interests with unfailing solicitude.” 

J * 7 

John Hancock—The 1947 advertis- 
ing of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life, Boston, was awarded an hon- 
orable mention by the jury of the 
Annual Advertising Awards under 
the designation, “Advertising as a 
Social Force.” Louis Redmond, 
copywriter for McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., the John Hancock’s advertis- 
ing agency and author of the ad- 
vertisements, recently received the 
award at a dinner at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York City. 
The John Hancock’s advertising 
theme for 1947, which is being con- 
tinued through 1948, depicts the 
achievements of outstanding Amer- 
icans under private enterprise. Ad- 
vertisements appear in color in the 
Saturday Evening Post, Time and 
Newsweek. 

* * « 

Connecticut Mutual—The Medical 
Building, which is being erected 
by the Connecticut Mutual Life in 
Hartford, is now under construc- 
tion. The building will contain 
suites of offices for about 90 doc- 
tors and is being constructed north 
of the new Hartford Hospital build- 
ing fronting on Jefferson Street. 
The first four floors will connect 
directly with the hospital. This is 
the second large building project 
undertaken by the Connecticut 
Mutual, the first building being the 
84-unit apartment building on the 
corner of Garden and Myrtle 
Streets, Hartford, which is now 
nearing completion. 

* * ° 

Penn Mutual—The Penn Mutual 
Life’s Centennial movie is being 
shown in England, Sweden and 
France on invitation of the Crusader 
Insurance Company of England, 
who approached the American Em- 
ibassy in London and persuaded 
them to have a copy of the film 
sent over for a time. The movie 
was shown to the press and repre- 
sentatives of leading insurance 
companies. 





The Swedish equivalent of the 
American Institute of Life Insur- 
ance Svenska Forsakringsforenigeng 
Upplysningsbyra, borrowed a copy 
of the film for showing to Swedish 
insurance people. 

A letter recently came to Presj- 
dent John A Stevenson from Le 
Tribune des Assurances of Paris 
saying that they have learned of 
“a remarkable film of which the 
presentation has had a great suc. 
cess in England.” The Tribune 
then asked for the loan of a copy 
of the movie “to present it as a titre 
documentaire to the people of 
French assurance commpanies. 

Massachusetts Mutual—Bishop H. 
McDonald, CLU, formerly super- 
visor in the Cleveland agency of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
Springfield, has been made agency 
assistant at the home office. Join- 
ing the Massachusetts Mutual in 
1940 as an underwriter with the 
Cleveland agency, he soon qualified 
as one of the company’s 100 lead- 
ing producers. He passed the ad- 
vanced training course in business 
and estate insurance in 1945, and 
received his CLU designation in 
1947. 

He is a member of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
and a three-time winner of the 
Quality Award. He is a member 
of the Cleveland Association of Life 
Underwriters, and _ vice-president 
of the Cleveland Wooster College 
Alumni Association, 

* . > 


Union Central Life—The appoint- 
ments of Wayne Phipps as special 
sales analyst and John Lind as man- 
ager of field service have been 
announced by Wendell F. Hansel- 
man, vice-president and superin- 
tendent of agencies of the Union 
Central Life, Cincinnati. 

In his new position, Mr. Phipps 
will handle research and prepara- 
tion of promotional literature for 
the specialized fields of business 
protection and tax insurance. 

As manager of field service, Mr. 
Lind is in charge of the prospect 
bureau, circularization, and _ the 
production of all printed forms and 
supplies for agency use. 

* + > 

Northwestern Mutual Life—Dr. 
Gamber F. Tegtmeyer has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created office 
of associate medical director of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwau- 
kee, it has been announced by Dr. 
D. E. W. Wenstrand, medical diret- 
tor of the company. Dr. Tegtmeye!, 
who has been an assistant medical 
director for the past 12 years, will 
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New England Mutual—Morris P. 
Capen, vice-president of the New 
England Mutual, Boston, died March 
15 in Cambridge, Mass., of lobar 
pneumonia following a short illness. 

Mr. Capen spent almost his entire 
pusiness career with New England 
Mutual. Joining the company in 
1898, he progressed steadily through 
various departments and became 
familiar with all phases of the busi- 
ness. He was elected assistant sec- 
retary in 1914, and in 1936 was ad- 
vanced to secretary. In 1940, he 
became vice-president and secre- 
tary, with his prime responsibility 
the supervision of the administra- 
tive functions of all home office de- 
partment. While retaining his vice- 
presidency, he recently relinquished 
his secretaryship in preparation for 
retirement at the end of this year 
upon completion of 50 years with 
the company. 

* > . 


Manufacturers Life — Alexander 
Mackenzie, formerly assistant gen- 
eral manager and manager of agen- 
cies of the Manufacturers Life, 
Toronto, died on March 13. He was 
in his 72nd year. 

Mr. Mackenzie joined the Manu- 
facturers Life in 1916 as superin- 
tendent for Ontario. In 1918 he 
became assistant manager of agen- 
cies, and in 1919 manager of agen- 
cies. His appointment as assistant 
general manager and manager of 
agencies came in 1935. 

Throughout his career, up until 
his retirement in 1942, Mr. Macken- 
zie was keenly interested in the 
development of inter-company re- 
lations from an agency standpoint 
and played a major part in the 
furtherance of cooperation between 
companies. 


SS ST LR 


have general administrative duties 
in assisting Dr. Wenstrand and in 
supervising the Northwestern’s 
8,000 medical examiners located in 
the 42 states in which the company 


operates, 
+ > - 


Republic National Life—The resig- 
nation of Lorry Jacobs as director 
of public relations has been an- 
nounced by Theo B. Beasley, presi- 
dent, Republic National Life, Dal- 
las. Mr. Jacobs’ duties will be 
taken over by Rex Beasley. Mr. 
Jacobs will continue to handle the 
activities of his own public rela- 
tions firm, Editor and Advertiser. 


SALES AIDS 
(Continued from Page 21) 


actually appealing on both selfish 
and non-selfish grounds.) 

For several years Bankers Life 
salesmen have been requested a 
new and up-to-date budget book. 
Changed economic conditions had 
outmoded the old one. In preparing 
the new booklet (24, 8% by 11 
pages), entitled “A Guide Book for 
Getting Ahead FinanCially” (and 
please note the play on A, B, C), the 
company had in mind two objec- 
tives: 

First, it wanted to be sure the 
book was technically correct in its 
distribution of dollars for various 


family and income groups. Second, 
it desired to develop a sales took 
which would assist the trained 
salesman in leading the prospect’s 
thinking either into the problem of 
systematic saving of money or into 
a life insurance programming inter- 
view. 

The general headings and sub- 
accounts under each heading were 
taken from the U. S. Government’s 
studies in connection with family 
spending. Sources of information 
were presented, in full, as follows: 

Family Spending and Saving in 
War Time, Bulletin No. 822, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics; the suggestions for 
a family spending plan by the U. S. 
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Department of Agriculture, Agricul- 
tural Research Administration, Bu- 
reau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, Family Economics Divi- 
sion, March, 1944. 

Second objective was attained by 
writing the copy for the introduc- 
tory pages so it would “set the 
problem” of saving money in the 
reader’s mind in the same way the 
salesmen are taught to “set the 
problem” in the prospect’s mind 
when making the savings sales pres- 
entation. The Bankers Life savings 
sales talk establishes the problem of 
saving money by using the “Put 
yourself at the top of your own pay- 
roll” idea. The first pages of the 
budget book use the same technique 
for establishing the problem. 

If, instead of endeavoring to make 
a package sale, the salesman wishes 
to lead into a programming sale, the 
Bankers Life short form audit is 
easily available. It is a loose-leaf 
piece which appears as the last two 
pages of the book. 

The company feels that its objec- 
tives were reached because of the 
enthusiastic reception and use which 
both managers and salesmen have 
given the budget book. A copy, to- 
gether with an explanatory letter, 
was sent to all branch managers. 
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About one week later the book was 
announced to the salesmen through 
the pages of the company magazine. 
In addition, the budget book was 
presented and its use demonstrated 
to all salesmen in attendance at 
each of the company’s sales training 
schools. 


Mechanical-Mental Device 


You can, of course, flag a person’s 
interest by mechanical or mental 
means. Franklin Life uses both 
methods. As examples of the me- 
chanical approach, let us cite “Fi- 
nancial Statement, You Incorpo- 
rated.” These words, however, ap- 
pear one below the other, in vertical 
arrangement, and the right-hand 
half of each word is printed in red, 
a la balance sheet technique. Simi- 
lar financial terminology is used as 
garnishment throughout the entire 
leaflet. The “balance sheet” on the 
back cover, for instance, reads as 
follows: 

Assets: Income produced by your 
personal (a) knowledge (b) skill 
(c) reputation. 

Liabilities: Reser v e—for family 
income in case of your premature 
death. Reserve—for income if dis- 
ability should disrupt your earning 
power. Surplus—for retirement in- 
come when you are too old to work. 
Capital—investment in your educa- 
tion and training. 

Another mechanical device fea- 
tures another little leaflet, “If it isn’t 
always easy for you to meet current 
expenses now—,” where a front 
cover picture showing a family 
scene can be opened by the reader 
whereby the-man-of-the-house is 
literally taken right out of the pic- 
ture, leaving only an empty space 
when the-man-of-the-house is no 
longer here to provide. 

A third mechanical device char- 
acterizes “What good is a house 

. .?”, where the front-cover illus- 
tration shows an ordinary house. 
When the reader turns the page, 
however, the title continues . 
“without a roof?”, and a new illus- 
tration shows the same house that 
was depicted on the cover, minus a 
roof. The idea of course is that a 
retirement income gives one a finan- 
cial roof over his head. 

Mental, or psychological, devices 
feature other promotion pieces of 
the company. The uncertainty of 
the future is visualized by a picture 
of a man blindfolded. “O. A. B. 


$2.50” (old age benefit) arouses in- 
terest in social security. Testimonial 
letters are appropriately superim- 
posed on a background of claim 
checks, 








LEONARD C. CLIFFORD 


Leonard C. Clifford has been 
elected treasurer of The Mutual 
Life of New York. Frank J, 
DeFerrari has been appointed 
assistant treasurer and Arthur R. 
Melley cashier. 





“All Things Human Change” 


While in any company is to be 
found a realization that service to 
policyholders is a 365-days-a-year 
service, nevertheless many com- 
panies find it helpful to focus atten- 
tion on this occasionally through 
more concentrated effort. Thus New 
England Mutual, spearheaded its 
service to policyholders with a 
spiral-bound booklet, titled “All 
things human change,” over a heart- 
throbber picture of a mother watch- 
ing her once-little boy stepping into 
his first pair of long trousers— 

This mother-and-son photo ap- 
pears on the cover of the salesman’s 
visual portfolio, in the right-hand 
corner of each page, and as the 
cover design of a smaller leaflet for 
the policyholder himself. Good se- 
lection in the first place, excellent 
tie-in and follow-through in the 
record. 

This matter of “s. to p.” has been 
approached so many times by s0 
many different companies, it is per- 
haps difficult to uncover a_ brand 
new method. New England Mutual’s 
eight points of service follow along 
somewhat conventional lines, but 
the whole “campaign” is a _ well- 
integrated one. After the eight 
points themselves, come several 
more pages of good selling copy. 
One that particularly appeals to me 
personally, is that headed, “Can you 
eliminate time?” 
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“Regular systematic savings or 
successful investment may guarantee 
you an adequate income for the fu- 
ture needs of yourself or your fam- 
ily. But no plan of savings or in- 
vyestment can be called successful 
that does not guarantee adequate 
time for its completion. Life insur- 
ance is today’s only investment 
which completely eliminates the 
time factor. The life insurance sav- 
ings plan is self-completing. From 
the very instant you invest in a life 
insurance contract, time is on your 
side.” That’s life insurance for you, 
in a neat little nutshell. 


Simplicity With a Punch 


Two Union Mutual briefs have the 
advantage of extreme simplicity to 
put over their ideas. One shows a 
hand holding a Social Security card 
made out to “Yourself,” the phrase, 
“What will this mean to you at 65?” 
appearing below it. Inside, the va- 
rious panels (three, plus the back 
cover) show: 

(1) Your Social Security co-ordi- 
nated with your life insurance. 

(2) A picture of your life insur- 
ance and Social Security after co- 
ordinating them to produce an in- 
come to your family. 

(3) A recommendation for the so- 
lution of your problem. 





© New England Mutual 


(4) A picture of our proposed 
plan to provide sufficient income to 
your family. 

(5) Retirement income at 65 (a) 
for you, and (b) for you and Mrs. 
when she reaches age 65. 

(6) Illustration of proposed con- 
tract. 

A special retirement income brief 
sloganizes on the cover, as follows: 
“YOU .. . will want financial in- 
dependence when your time comes 


to retire. . . . Here it is within your 
reach. An income that is safe and 
flexible. . . . Yet is one you can’t 
outlive.” Inside pages feature re- 
verse-plate spots, pointing out the 
three necessary elements of a good 
investment; defining your problem 
(one of two things will happen to 
you: you will live to age. . ., or 
you will die before that time); and 
outlining features of the plan. 


“Insulated” Reof 


Insurance companies seem to like 
pictures of (a) babies, (b) elderly 
men on the observation platform of 
a Florida-bound train, and (c) roofs 
of homes covered or uncovered. 
Southwestern Life has: a good stop- 
per in a photo of a modest house, 
with the roof covered by a mort- 
gage agreement. (See cover illus- 
tration.) “If this picture fits your 
home”—says the copy at the start, 
leading into the suggestion that 
something should be done to cancel 
the mortgage in event of death. In- 
teresting comparisons are made sim- 
ply and clearly, showing that “Fire 
is possible—the loss by fire is usually 
small; Death is inevitable—the loss 
by death is total!” Conclusion is 
that the striking power of death is 
30 times as great as the striking 
power of fire. (Next page, please) 
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GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE CO. 


Security Since 1901 


Insurance In Force 


(SY? $20,000,000 
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OBS F ee 533,000,000 
$41,000,000 


Over 100,000 PoLicrowNerRs 


An Organization You Can Proudly and Profitably Represent. — Ask Us to Show You! 


“Now Here’s Really 
Something!” 


Just study this Guarantee Mutual Life progress chart. Only 
one thing can account for such steady, consistent progress, — 
that’s a happy combination of a prosperous, contented sales- 
torce backed by an alert, progressive management.” 


“We've always wanted to be associated with such a company. 
Let’s see what they can offer us!” 


Assets 





$51,000,000 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Short But Sweet 


That most Manhattan Life litera- 
ture is short but sweet, almost any 
reader would agree. Perhaps therein 
lies part of its charm, what? An 
odd size, too, attracts attention— 
many of the leaflets are 5% by 7. 

“Will you be an 86er?,” for in- 
stance (shown on cover), carries an 
explanation of the teaser-title at the 
bottom of the front cover, where we 
learn that “An 86er is one of the 86 
out of every 100 men reaching age 
65 who are dependent on someone 
for support. Only 14 of each 100 are 
self-supporting and financially able 
to retire.” And, says a reverse band 
along the edge, “If you don’t want 
to be an ‘86er,’ read what’s inside.” 
You may be sure we did—and so do 
many others, 

Whoever writes these Manhattan 
Life booklets—and we strongly sus- 
pect it’s one Wendell Buck—cer- 
tainly has a flair for intriguing 
titles. Another is headlined, “Now 
I’m all set for life.” What’s remark- 
able about that, you ask? Nothing, 
except that the dominant illustra- 
tion is of a two-year-old baby, see, 
and he’s all set for life, see? Well, 
if you don’t, maybe you’d better 
glance inside~the booklet. After a 
brief but general description of ju- 
venile educational insurance, we 
come to the last page, where five 
thumbnails whack up our interest 
still further. (See accompanying 
still further. So . . . congratulations 
to the Manhattan Life—and Mr. 
Buck! 


Double Use of Art Work 

A case in point of efficiency-at- 
work is found in two pieces of sales 
literature of the Fidelity Life Asso- 
ciation of Fulton, Illinois. Here, on 
an 8% by 11 sheet, which can be 
used as an Office poster or inserted 
in the agent’s portfolio, appear two 
pictures. One shows a young, wor- 
ried-looking couple in a doctor’s 








© Fidelity Life Association 


office consultation; the other shows 
the head and shoulders of a pretty 
nurse. 

Says the copy: “When your doc- 
tor is saying, ‘Hospital,’ and your 
nurse is saying, ‘Quiet’—then it is 
too late to start buying a Fidelity 
new improved hospital expense in- 
surance plan.” But the point is, the 
company has taken the photograph 
of the pretty nurse, and reused it as 
the cover of a little 3 by 6 leaflet, 
headlined, “Quiet, Please. The pa- 
tient is sleeping soundly—and guess 
who is paying the bills!” 

Here we have not only econom- 
ical use of art work, but a nice tie-in 
besides. 


“Multiplied Salesmanship” 


Fidelity Life Association, Fulton, 
Ill., a relatively small company, 
but an LAA Sweepstake Winner at 
Quebec, is quick to recognize limi- 
tations of size and equally quick to 
capitalize on certain benefits in- 
herent in a small, compact organi- 
zation. As regards the use of sales 
aids, Harold Allen, the company’s 
publicity director, makes five points: 








Top Commissions 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 





Ouce in a Lifetime! 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT CONTRACTS 


Non-Cancellable — Guaranteed Renewable — Commercial 
Intermediate — Monthly Premium — Franchise 
Hospitalization — Professional Groups — Industrial Groups 


EDUCATORS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPARY 


Complete A & H Facilities 


Write or Wire Today 


(Since 1910) 
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© General American 


(1) A man representing a smaller 
company should use sales literature 
even more extensively than a man 
representing a larger one. 

(2) A new man should use liter- 
ature more extensively than the 
veteran producer. 

(3) A company that is new in a 
particular territory should use lit- 
erature even more extensively than 
a company that is fully established. 

(4) If the competition is getting 
stiffer, then it is time to bear down 
even more on sales literature. 

(5) Always keep in mind that 
the goal of sales literature is “Mul- 
tiplied Salesmanship.” 

Having made a strong case for 
the use of sales and advertising 
aids, Mr. Allen then goes on to state 
that more lasting impressions, more 
effective selling should result from 
the well-directed use of the printed 
and illustrated word, and lists eight 
additional services such sales aids 
can perform for the agent: 

(1) Acquaint prospects with the 
company’s services. 

(2) Break down sales resistance 
with repetition of important details. 

(3) Re-emphasize and summarize 
statements made by you. 

(4) Overcome objections before 
they are raised. 

(5) Create confidence in the mind 
of the buyer. 

(6) Confirm your verbal state- 


ments with written statements, 
utilizing the authority of the 
printed word. 

(7) Make interview more pro- 
ductive. 


(8) Multiply your contacts. 
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Personal Advertising Plan 


Often used, and always good—if 
properly conceived and executed— 
is a mat service for use in local 
newspapers. Southland Life wisely 
lays great emphasis on the name 
and address of the individual agent 
or manager. Through the use of re- 
verse-plate lettering or simulated 
poster-style type, the advertise- 
ments are dominated by the name 
of the agent, with company insti- 
tutional propaganda reduced to a 
minimum via type as small, in many 
cases, as eight-point. Carry-over 
continuity is achieved, to some de- 
gree, through repetition of certain 
standard characteristics of layout 
and design. (In the private opinion 
of this reviewer, however, the cam- 
paign offered might well afford even 
greater stress on these standardized 
appearance features, to attain even 
greater value from series-identifi- 
cation.) 

Vice President John L. Briggs has 
stated to the company’s field force: 
“While we cannot participate in the 
actual cost of running these adver- 
tisements, we will provide you, free 
of charge, with any of the mats 
pictured in the accompanying folder 
—and in addition thereto, will sup- 
ply you with a cut covering your 
name, address, telephone number 
and picture. This cut can be used 
permanently by you no matter 
which one of the mats you may 
choose to use from time to time. 
You will note that provision is made 
in each of the mats for a standard 
size ‘personal copy’. We definitely 
recommend that, if you decide upon 
an advertising campaign, you plan 
one on a regular basis because rec- 
ords indicate that ‘occasional ad- 
vertising’ is normally ineffective. 

“Please do not overlook sending 
us a copy of each ad you run and 
note thereon the date and the pub- 
lication in which it appeared.” 

Southland Life is to be further 
commended for their foresight, as 
mentioned later on in Mr. Briggs’ 
announcement, which aims to capi- 
talize to the fullest extent on any 
personal relationships which may 
exist between their local agents and 
representatives of the press: 

“Also, we will appreciate your 
advising us in the same letter, the 
Name or names of your home town 
newspaper and the name of any 
individual or individuals, employed 
by the paper, with whom you have 
personal contact. We would like this 
information so that we may send 
Personai items concerning you to 
your ‘home town’ newspaper for 
publication—to benefit you locally.” 





Merchandising the Product 

Before you can sell John Public, 
you must first sell John Agent. 
Recognizing this, Baltimore Life first 
promotes its new E-T (extra term) 
policy to its own field force. A 
broadside announcing this is em- 
blazoned, “Especially for young 
married men who ‘can’t afford’ more 
life insurance”. (Doesn’t this make 
a whole raft of prospects come to 
your mind immediately?) The mail- 
ing piece lists, in more detail than 
is presented here, outstanding char- 
acteristics of the policy: (1) flexi- 


bility, with a low premium making 
it easier to buy, and easier for you 
to sell (2) a ready answer for young 
married men who escape buying 
more like insurance with the “can’t 
afford” reply they make to your sales 
talk. 

The announcement concludes with 
the advice to the agent that he 
study the features of this policy— 
before they offer it. “Sell it on its 
soundness. It will make you a 
friend not a salesman.” “Who”, the 
company asks in its parting shot, 
“will you tell about this, today?” 
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Is simple. The Income Protection plan pays any 
selected monthly income over any selected peri- 
od of years—10 to 50. No basic policy needed. 


It’s flexible. Now, for the first time, a buyer is 
not restricted to a 10, 15 or 20-year income pe- 
riod. He may choose the exact income period 
that suits his family need. He may also provide 
a graduated income of diminishing amount. 


It’s economical. Important with today’s living 
costs and taxes. A 35-year old buyer can provide 
$100 a month payable during the next 17 years 
for only $77.10 annually. 


It programs easily. Nine times out of 10, the in- 
surance needs in a programming job are income 
needs. Nine times out of 10, an Income Protec- 
tion plan meets them — better and at less cost. 
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Eastern Round Table 
(Continued from Page 17) 
Round Table for discussion. The 
analagraph, and its accessories in 
sales, all have been redesigned dur- 
ing the past year. According to 
August C. Hansch. This redesigning 
has resulted in three distinct ad- 

vantages, says Mr. Hansch: 

First, we have revitalized the 
mutual benefit’s agents’ interest in 
the analagraph procedure. Second, 
we have added a consumer appeal 
by the use of a consistent motif 
throughout the interviews in a suc- 
cessful analagraph presentation. 
Third, the re-design has added to 
the practical value of the units as 
they are now consistent in size and 
appearance and are easily handled. 
(see page 20.) Building “agent 
prestige” was treated under four 
general classifications—Industry- 
wise, Company-wise, Agency-wise, 
and Client-wise. It was agreed that 
all of these methods are beneficial. 
But that all of them must be inte- 
grated for best results. 

Carl V. Cepola, director of pub- 
licity of the Mutual Life of New 
York, recounted the unusual degree 
of success with which company 
efforts in publicizing their own 
agents in their own local newspapers 
has been met. 

Russell V. Vernet, director of ad- 











véertising of the Mutual Life of 
New York, as chairman of the round 
table on newspaper and radio ad- 
vertising adroitly drew out the ex- 
perience of attendants along these 
lines. 

Rather than attempting to sell the 
majority of advertisements in na- 
tional magazines nowadays seem to 
be directed along strictly institu- 
tional lines or to the important 
problem of building agent prestige. 
“Lead” coupons are rarely used. 
Even then, they are, in the main, 
used as a guide to the effectiveness 
of the various media. 

In connection with a discussion 
of the use of spot radio broadcasts 
to boost the prestige of agents, A. 
H. Thweemann, New York Life, re- 
called that his own company had 
considered radio as a_ possibility 
when it planned to re-enter Texas. 
Its lack of flexibility as to “Dead- 
line Dates” turned the New York 
Life to newspapers instead—which 
have done a wonderful job for the 
company. 

It generally was agreed at the 
round table on direct mail that it 
certainly has become a production 
essential in the business of Life 
Insurance. Jack Warner, Aetna Life, 
reported that one-tenth of its busi- 
ness was developed as a result of 
direct mail efforts. Mr. White, Pro- 


vident Mutual, stated that one 
eighth of its business was derived 
from direct mail sources. The pooled 
experience of participants would 
seem to indicate that while “gift” 
letters draw more than four re. 
sponses to one as compared with a 
straight “Literature” letter, the sales 
on gift letters are only 15% as op- 
posed to a closing of 40%, on the 
average, of letters offering “infor- 
mation only.” 

The range of “policyholders con- 
tacts by mail” were covered at the 
round table discussion on this sub- 
ject presided over by Arthur 
Kneerin of the Metropolitan, as 
chairman, and Norman L. Klanges 
of the Reliance Life, as vice-chair- 
man. Personalized letters came in 
for considerable discussion. The 
Mutual Benefit Life has done con- 
siderable in this direction. They 
send out prestige letters to about 
100 centers of influence and pros- 
pects in a man’s territory. These are 
signed by the president of the Life 
Insurance Company and run off on 
an electric typewriter, which men- 
tions the man by his first name 
twice in the letter. The response 
coming back in personal letters to 
the president has been very gratify- 
ing. These are photostated and sent 
out to the agent and this helps him 
to appreciate the value of the effort. 
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President 


Assets 






Robert V. Hatcher, 


UNUSUAL Opportunity 
for Agency SUPERVISOR 


We are enlarging our Staff of Home Office Super- 
visors and invite inquiries from those who are 
qualified to do this type of insurance work and 
are interested in an unusual opportunity to .ad- 
vance to higher Field and Home Office executive 
positions. Please write stating your previous record 
in life insurance, your qualifications, current in- 
come and salary expected. 


ATLANTIC 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
P, O. Box 1455 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Organized 1899 


Chas. W. Phillips 
Vice Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 


$ 50,417,769.35 


Insurance jin Force $185,047,483.00 


Operating in the District of Columbia and the States of Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Texas. 
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LITTLE WOMEN MEAN 


BIG BUSINESS 
(Continued from Page 25) 


At the same time, there are com- 
pensating advantages. 

(1) Women live longer than men 
—as you’ve probably explained to 
every woman to whom you have sold 
an annuity. The average length of 
life for white females in the U. S. 
has reached the figure of 69% years, 
just a fraction under the Biblical 
“three score and ten,” while that for 
white men is 64% years. 

(2) If the records of our com- 
pany are typical, and I think they 
are, women tend to buy the higher 
premium forms of insurance under 
which premium payments stop at a 
definite age. For instance, in 1946, 
women bought about a quarter of 
the total number of policies our 
company sold but they bought about 
40% of the Retirement Income and 
Endowment policies. 


(3) Then, too, because women are 
newcomers in the business world, 
there is likely to be less competi- 
tion. During the war a lot of 


women advanced to important posi- 
tions without much fanfare. But 
you and I both know that the po- 
tential value of these promotions, 
insurance-wise, didn’t get the same 
attention as usually accompanies 
important steps up the financial 
ladder that are made by men. 

Glamour Magazine for January 
gave a brief picture of the part 
played by women in fields such as 
social service, engineering, medicine, 
library work, education, architec- 
ture, research work, law, real estate 
and other fields with potential pres- 
ent-day earnings. The article was 
written to bring to the attention of 
career girls existing opportunities. 
In addition, it gave an extremely 
attractive picture of the women’s 
market. 


Test Advertising 


When talking about the oppor- 
tunities the women’s market pre- 
sents, the last thing I want to do is 
to picture it as a special field of 
operations with a high wall around 
it which separates it from mascu- 
line preserves. 

The fact that, under present-day 
conditions, the insurance needs of 
men don’t have to be put in sepa- 
rate compartments is_ illustrated 








by some test advertising our com- 
pany has done in the New York 
Times during the past few weeks. 
On January 11th, we ran a retire- 
ment income advertisement specifi- 
ically directed to men and of the 
total replies—over a tenth were 
from. women. Then, last week, we 
ran a very similar retirement in- 
come advertisement specifically di- 
rected to women and of the replies 
received, before I left Philadelphia, 
about a third were from men. 


“Start Chasing Women” 


You and I both know there are 
very few successful women under- 
writers who don’t write a sub- 
stantial proportion of policies on 
the lives of men while one of our 
successful masculine underwriters, 
stated he wanted to give his asso- 
ciates some advice that wasn’t 
usually given by parents, general 
agents or spiritual advisers; his ad- 
vice was “start chasing women.” 
This advice was based on the fact 
that even though women’s earnings 
are not on a level with those of 
men, the increase during recent 
years has been _ proportionately 
greater. 

During the war, we pointed to 









































the fact that well over a third of | 
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More than 6,000 people now wear the 
Shield emblematic of their association 
with this Company, every one of them 


Of this number, 1,000 are in the Home 
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Fifty-Fourth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $160,000,000 to Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries since organization 
September 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
also holds over $69,000,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force 
number 102,000 and Insurance in 
force is over $205,000,000 . . . The 
State Life offers General Agency 
Opportunities—with liberal contract, 
and up-to-date training and service 
facilities—for those qualified. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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the number of policies were bought 
by women—this business account- 
ing for almost a fifth of the total 
volume. But when we translate this 
particular fraction into billions of 
dollars, you'll realize that life in- 
surance wouldn’t have been able to 
sing very loud in the chorus of 
business showing wartime gains in 
annual sales if it hadn’t been for 
the substantial volume of women’s 
purchases. In the post-war years 
women’s purchases can make an 
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These figures evidence 
greater usefulness and increased 
strength for the protection of Life 
of Virginia policy owners. 

As of December 31, 1947 


Insurance in Force 
$1,039, 192,368 


Assets 
$202,692,565.64 
Policy Reserves 

$174,839, 965 


Other Liabilities 
$4,676,640.82 
Capital, Surplus, & 
Contingency Reserves 
$23,175,959.82 
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equally important contribution not 
only to the life insurance business 
but to the security of American 
families if we are alert to the op- 
portunities existing in the women’s 
market. 

ee 


Washington 
(Continued from Page 23) 


creased. The eventual decision 
should be left to the individual 
states, according to Brookings. In 
general, the report backed the type 
of Federal-aid system as proposed in 
the Taft bill. 

The only change in Crongressional 
thinking, regarding extension of so- 
cial security, is a growing feeling 
that something should be done at 
the present session, if time permits. 
However, with few concrete ideas on 
the part of Republican leaders as 
to what would be acceptable, the 
possibility of major revisions ap- 
pears remote. 

* * * 

Extension of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and restoration 
of the agency’s power to purchase 
preferred stocks of insurance com- 
panies is one measure that will get 
through Congress before adjourn- 
ment. Any doubts were speedily 
cast aside when Congress realized 
the importance of this agency to 
defense plans and the European Re- 
covery program. 

The authority to purchase pre- 
ferred stocks of insurance companies 
was eliminated by Congress in 1947. 

The favorable Senate subcommit- 
tee report stated that such pur- 
chases, on certification by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury that funds are 
needed for capital purposes, are use- 
ful where banks or insurance com- 
panies “are experiencing illiquidity 
of assets.” 

“Where institutions are forced to 
write down the value of their assets, 
as occurred during the depression of 
the early thirties, the problem is 
one of solvency, not liquidity. In that 
siutation a loan is of no assistance 
since the new cash is equalled by 
a new liability in the same amount. 
A purchase of preferred stock, on 
the other hand, permits an increase 
in the assets with no increase in 
liabilities.” 

The report further points out that 
this power should be used in emer- 
genices only and that there should 
be “little occasion to use this power 
unless there should be a recurrence 
of the conditions which led to the 
use of the power in the past de- 
pression.” 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
(Continued from Page 29) 


distribution of proceeds of life ip. 
surance when it comes before Con- 
gressional committees and the 
Treasury Department.” It also ac. 
cepted the following recommenda- 
tions of the committee: (The num- 
bers refer to the Committee’s orig. 
inal report). 

(1) Approval for levying of in- 
come tax on annuities so that an- 
nuitant will have an opportunity 
based on normal life expectancy to 
recover tax for an amount equal to 
the consideration for such annuity, 

(2) This recommendation was, as 
noted, rejected by the Council with 
the foregoing substitution made. 

(3) Neutral position of Gearheart 
Resolution H. J. 296. 


(4) No position on lump sum 
payments changes in Social Se- 
curity. 


(5) Against any change in $3,000 
base on Social Security for tax levy- 
ing and benefit computing. 

(6) All matters regarding base 
tax rate for (a) employer-employee 
and (b) self-employment be left to 
chairman. 

(7) Opposed to increase in taxes 
or Social Security benefits above 
subsistence level. 

(8) Against permanent and total 
disability benefits in Social Security 
Act. 

(9) In favor of removing the “in- 
crement” in computing old age and 
security benefits. 

(10) Oppose any system of volun- 
tary Federal insurance or annuity 
plans. 

(11) Against any Federal or 
State legislation to project govern- 
ment into accident and _ health 
coverage or temporary cash sick- 
ness benefits. 

(12) Four questions on agents be 
left to sub-committee on Social Se- 
curity: 

(a) Reduction of age requirement 
for benefits for women to age 60. 

(b) Public health and socialized 
medicine. 

(c) The status of railroad and 
civil service employees under the 
Social Security Act. 

(d) Status of State and municipal 
employees. 

The convention was highlighted 
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by a multiple point program an- 
nounced as 1948 objectives by Jul 
Bp. Baumann, the association presi- 
dent. Mr. Baumann advocated pro- 
motion of self-improvement of indi- 
yidual members; the adoption of a 
model agents qualification law in 
all States; adherence to the guiding 
principle in agency management; 
wider study for the CLU degree; 
continued advocacy of the Life 
Underwriter Training Council, 
whole hearted co-operation with 
the Institute of Life Insurance and 
the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association in promoting a 
national quality award. Mr. Bau- 
mann advocated, too, an all-out 
stand for the preservation of the 
American agency system and united 
opposition to the entrance of gov- 
ernment into the insurance business. 


The nominating committee elected 
include: Robert R. Reno, Jr., man- 
ager for Equitable Life, N. Y., in 
Chicago; Charles J. Monarch, man- 
ager of the Commonwealth Life, 
Louisville; George Maltby, agent 
for the Equitable of Iowa in Kansas; 
Helen Rockwell, agent for the Na- 
tional Life, Vermont, in Cleveland; 
and Fred H. White, agent for the 
Connecticut Mutual in Buffalo. 

Following the annual convention 
in St. Louis in September, Miami, 
Fla, was named as the site of the 
1949 mid-year meeting, with Cin- 
cinnati for the annual convention. 
In 1950 Oklahoma City will be host 
to the Mid-Winter meeting, while 
Washington, D. C., will be the scene 
of the annual convention that year. 

Annual dues were raised from 
three dollars to four dollars. The 
fixing of a definite terminal date for 
National Service Life Insurance was 
the recommendation of the Commit- 
tee on Veterans Affairs. 

One of the top spots of the con- 
vention was a luncheon talk given 
by Charles J. Zimmerman. 

A national statement of principles 
of co-operation between life agents 
and lawyers, approved in February, 
was accepted by council on the 
recommendation of the committee 
of which the chairman is George E. 
Lackey. 

Ed Larsen, insurance commis- 
sioner of Florida and vice-president 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners was a popular 
guest. 

Philip Hobbs, chairman of the 
Committee on Mass Coverage, ad- 
vised that further study was being 
given to the extension of group 
life insurance and that the report 
would take into consideration the 
questionnaire now being sent to 
agents and companies. 


Recent Tax Developments 
(Continued from Page 31) 


“It is not necessary for us to state 
the obvious answers to these several 
questions... 

“Even though it be true, as the 
Tax Court reasoned, that all life 
insurance reaches its greatest value 
at the death of the insured, never- 
theless, Congress has not undertaken 
to convert a valid, absolute, com- 
plete gift inter vivos into a gift 
causa mortis or a substitute for 
testamentary disposition merely be- 
cause the gift will have a greater 
value after the death of the donor. 

“The fact that one purchases paid- 
up, single premium life insurance 
policies is not nearly as indicative 
that it was acquired in contempla- 
tion of death as would be the case 
had he acquired such policies on the 
annual premium plan. Evidently, 
one who expects an early dissolution 
would be much more interested in 
procuring his policies by paying an 
annual premium during his remain- 
ing short span of life than he would 
be in paying a single premium, and 
there is nothing evidentiary in the 
purchase, or the manner of pur- 
chase, of the insurance in question 
here that justified the Tax Court in 
saying that the creation and design 
of the trust were such as heavily 
emphasized considerations in con- 
nection with the death of the deced- 
a 


“It is not to be overlooked that 





all the policies in this case were 
fully paid up. The trustees could 
have gone to the companies or to 
the bank and borrowed money on 
them. They could have surrendered 
the policies, taken the cash sur- 
render value, and invested the pro- 
ceeds in securities of their own 
choosing without leave or hindrance 
from the insured. They did collect 
the dividends for five years before 
the insured’s death... 

“The Tax Court thought that, 
since the insurance policies would 
acquire their greatest value upon 
the death of the insured, the policies 
were of the character of testament- 
ary dispositions. Any conclusion that 
makes value the test of whether the 
asset is to be includible in the estate 
of a decedent is unsound. Value of 
a decedent’s interest at the time 
of death determines the quantity, 
not taxability, of such an interest... 

“The problem, therefore, is to find 
the value of the gross estate of the 
decedent at the time of his death of 
life insurance receivable by the 
executor or receivable by all other 
beneficiaries under policies taken 
out by the decedent upon his own 
life. In the present case there is no 
value to the gross estate of the 
decedent at the time of the death of 
the insured of that which he had 
theretofore transferred, unless he 
had transferred it in the face of the 
restrictions of Section 811(c). 
Clearly the trust which he set up 
was in no wise out of harmony with 
sub-section (c). (See Next Page) 
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“When the opinion of the Tax 
Court is shorn of the considerations 
revolving around the subject-matter 
of life insurance, and when it is 
made known that the beneficiaries 
of the trust were by State statutes 
the beneficiaries of the insurance 
policies, without the execution of 
the trust agreement, and when it is 
seen that the proceeds of the life 
insurance policies in question would 
never, under the trust instrument 
or under the law, become a part of 
the estate of the decedent, would 
never be subject to payment of 
debts or to be administered by an 
administrator or executor, would 
never revert to the ownership, pos- 
session, enjoyment, or control of the 
decedent, would never be subject to 
any power in him to amend or to 
designate others than the parties 
named in the trust to possess or 
enjoy the property or its fruit, 
would not have to be deferred in 
use and enjoyment by the bene- 
ficiaries until after the death of the 
insured, there will be found to be 
a complete absence of evidence, or 
of evidentiary basis, for the draw- 
ing of a reasonable inference to 
support the finding of the Tax Court 
that the trust was made in con- 
templation of death.” 





Public Relations Forum 
(Continued from Page 15) 
point a small sub-committee to 
work with the president, the public 
relations officer and the personnel 
director. 

“From these meetings we dis- 
covered that our employees were 
worried, that we were at the birth 
of an attitude of frustration among 
the very people who handle our 
public. The public relations de- 
partment was on the inside of the 
problem and was in a position to 
point out the possible costliness of 
such a condition. We were feeling 
the bite from the employees, but 
it was nothing compared to how 
a bite from the public might feel. 

“There is so much evidence in 
favor of a strong public relations 
department as a positive and an 
integral part of a business depend- 
ent upon public good will that it 
is astounding to find some that still 
look upon it as a by-product. If 
the public does not support a bank 
or an insurance company, it 
withers; if we expect the public to 
support us, we must give it service. 
A recognition of this responsibility 
is only a recognition that public 
relations must be part and parcel 
of your organization.” 








HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


President, Institute of Life Insurance 
New York City 


HE backbone of good public re. 

lations for the life insurang 
business is the public relations pro. 
grams of the individual companies 
Holgar J. Johnson, president of 
the Institute of Life Insurance, de. 
clared in his wind-up address at 
the Forum. 

Specifying the areas best covered 
by individual companies and by the 
business as a whole through its In. 
stitute of Life Insurance, Mr. John- 
son warned against neglect of the 
public relations asset of the life in. 
surance business. Through a sus- 
tained public relations program, he 
said, the individual company and 
the business as a whole can obtain 
smoother operations and closer re- 
lationships which, in turn, will 
mean lowered overhead expenses 
in many areas of operation and 
greater sales possibilities from 3a 
friendlier community. 

“The institutional job in life in- 
surance public relations is impor- 
tant,” Mr. Johnson said, “and cer- 
tain things must be done on the 
institutional level. On the other 
hand, there are certain areas where 











years equal to the expectation of life. 


monthly and $10,000 in cash in 1968. 


tional $10,000 in cash in 1968. 


tional $10,000 in cash in 1968. 
@ HEALTH BENEFITS — $200 
monthly beginning 30 days 
“from date of total disability 
from sickness. 

@ IMMEDIATE ACCIDENT BENEFITS 
—$200 monthly from first day 
of total disability from accident. 
@ IMMEDIATE HOSPITAL BENEFITS 
—$200 monthly for three 
months from first day of total 
disability either by sickness or 


policies. 











The Ideal Policy for the BUSINESS MAN 


A TRIPLE INDEMNITY Life Expectancy Term Contract 


MAXIMUM protection for MINIMUM cost during the most 
productive years of life. Provides protection during a term of 


CONVERTIBLE without medical examination at any time pre- 
vious to FIVE YEARS before expiration of the policy. 
IN EVENT OF DEATH WITHIN 20 YEARS it will pay the family $100 


IN EVENT OF ANY FATAL ACCIDENT it will pay the family $10,000 
in cash immediately, p/vs $100 monthly until 1968, plus an addi- 


IN EVENT OF CERTAIN FATAL ACCIDENTS it will pay the family $20,000 
in cash immediately, p/us $100 monthly until 1968, p/us an addi- 


accident, for hospitalization or 
nurse care. 

@ CASH VALUE —a feature not 
usually included in term 


@ WAIVER OF PREMIUM— if totally 
and permanently disabled from 
any accident or sickness prior 
to age 60. Disability which has 
existed six months will be con- 
sidered as permanent. 
For particulars write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Manager 


UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


7. 
Concord, New Hampshire 
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On January 25, 1867, the Equitable Life 
of Iowa was founded in Des Moines, then 
a frontier town of 8,000 people. 
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The 80 intervening years have witnessed 
the development of that pioneer enterprise 
into a national institution. In contemplat- 
ing the completion of its first century of 
service, the Company will continue to con- 
duct its affairs in the sound, constructive | 
and progressive manner which Time has so | 
thoroughly tested, ' 


EQUITABLE LIFE of IOWA 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines : 
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the job must be done by the in- 
dividual company and where the 
institution can take no part. 

“A company’s own policy changes 
and practices are a matter of in- 
dividual company concern and their 
development and proper presenta- 
tion must be by the company. This 
is an important area of public re- 
lations. It is important to a com- 
pany’s future public relationships 
that its changes be shaped in pub- 
lic interest, that they be presented 
factually and frankly, that the pre- 
sentation be made by the proper 
persons and in the right way. No- 
body can do this job for a company. 
Except to the degree that the com- 
pany seeks our help, the institution 
has to sit by and watch the com- 
pany operate in this all-important 
matter. 

“Employee co-operation is en- 
tirely a matter of company action. 
How effectively it makes use of its 
company personnel, both for per- 
formance and for direction of pub- 
lic relations effort, is wholly within 
the individual company’s area of 
operation. The institutional pro- 
gram can only help set a pattern 
or point the way; the actual per- 
formance is up to the company. 
“Policyholder relations are also, 





in large part, up to the individual 
company. Each company and its 
personnel has complete’ control 
over its relationships with its pol- 
icyholders and the only thing the 
institution, as a whole, can do is 
to help build a wholesome atmos- 
phere in which the company may 
operate. Localized activities and 
community good will must also be 
the company’s job. Institutional 
efforts necessarily become general 
and national and cannot be applied 
intensively on the local level. Those 
on the spot have to do that. 

“It is apparent that certain jobs 
are best accomplished on the in- 
stitutional level. The job of creat- 
ing a central source of information 
concerning the institution must op- 
erate on an institutional basis. That, 
of course, was why the Institution 
of Life Insurance was created. We 
have found the public is hungry for 
the facts of business, our business 
and all other businesses. 

“Likewise, when aid is desired in 
developing the techniques of life 
insurance study in educational 
channels, it is best operated on an 
institutional basis. Too great em- 
phasis at the individual company 
level might be misinterpreted as 
ulterior in motive and would cer- 


tainly be discounted to some extent 
as a sales gesture. Institutional 
efforts can be devoid of any such 
slant. 

“Continuing studies of policy- 
holder opinion and public attitudes 
on a broad basis need the institu- 
tional focus for most effective re- 
sults. Every company wants this 
type of information, institutionally 
as well as for its own company, if 
for no other reason than as a yard- 
stick to measure its own perform- 
ance. This is an important factor 
in the overall public relations job 
because it is necessary we know 
how the public feels towards us 
and our services and that we know 
of any shifts in these attitudes.” 
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1947 Annual Statements 
(Continued from Page 33) 
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total payments to _ policyholders 
since organization in 1848 to $139,- 
003,126. Mr. Irish also pointed out 
that insurance in force has grown 
by $100,000,000 in less than 10 
years, reflecting gains in all depart- 
ments, 

Policyholders of the company 
heard reports of highly satisfactory 
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769,168 letters. 















interest. 
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288,769,168 Letters 


The U. S. O. has wound up its affairs having “‘dis- 
charged its mission, fulfilled its original purposes and 
ended its task.” 
operated under astronomical statistics, the facts and 
figures of the work of the U. S. O. are on a large scale. 


The U. S. O. made it possible for the men and 
women of the services to swim, take showers, dance, 
see shows, eat refreshments, have uniforms pressed 
and mended, have sleeping accommodations and re- 
ceive many other advantages. 73% of the G. I.’s visited 
the U. S. O. clubs. To them the most important of the 
facilities provided by the U. S. O. were for letter 
writing. The U. S. O. gave them stationery for 288,- 


If we may include the “girl friend” as a member 
of the family, it is safe to say that the vast majority 
of this enormous number of letters were written to 
the families of the service men and women. 

This adventure of the U. S. O. clearly indicates, 
not so much that young Americans are inveterate letter 
writers but that they are deeply interested in their 
families. The same fact, of course, was responsible for 
the very great amount of government insurance that 
was written on their lives. The backbone of the life 
insurance business in America is simply intense family 


The PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
JOHN A. STEVENSON, President 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 


As was to be expected in a war which 
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results in both sickness and acci- 
dent and group departments. The 
former, with a premium income in 
excess of $1,000,000 showed a gain 
of 14%. More than 6,000 sickness 
and accident claims were paid by 
the company during 1947. 


Travelers 


The report of the Travelers, Hart- 
ford, for 1947, in which it com- 
menced its 84th year, shows the 
results of the unusually high busi- 
ness activity which prevailed dur- 
ing the year. The company has 
handled an unprecedented volume 
of business which has taxed se- 
verely its facilities and the strength 
of its loyal and capable staff. 

The new life insurance paid for, 
excluding group additions, which 
arise from turnover among em- 
ployees of group policyholders, in 
1947 was the largest on record 
amounting to $993,300,000. The 
amount of insurance in force at the 
end of the year was $8,164,000,000 
as against $7,360,000,000 at the end 
of 1946. Of the amount in force at 
the end of 1947, $4,649,000,000 was 
group insurance, which represented 
an increase in this line of $654,000,- 
000 over the figure at the end of 
1946. 

After paying claims and expenses 
and setting up required reserves 
there remained from the year’s in- 
come $14,907,891, including profit 
from the sale of securities in the 
amount of $693,734. Against this 
the company suffered a decrease in 
the value of securities amounting to 
$10,063,857. This figure is made up 





of a decrease in value of miscel- 
laneous securities in the amount of 
$6,183,691, a mark-down in the 
carrying value of the stock of the 
Travelers Indemnity company in 
the amount of $1,900,666, to reflect 
the reduced book value of the In- 
demnity company stock, and a 
markdown of $1,979,500 on account 
of the Canadian Exchange rate ad- 
justment, computed at 11% of the 
excess of Canadian assets over Can- 
adian liabilities, pursuant to a rul- 
ing of the Valuation Committee of 
the Insurance Commissioners. The 
stockholders were paid dividends of 
$3,600,000 during the year. The 
increase for the year in surplus was 
$10,790,769 and the decrease in 
special reserve as of December 31, 
1947, $147,681,925, which with a 
capital of $20,000,000 gives a total 
in.excess of $167,000,000. The stocks 
of insurance companies other than 
The Travelers Indemnity Company 
are valued for statement purposes 
at cost, which is less than the mar- 
ket or book values. 


Philadelphia Life 


The financial statement of the 
Philadelphia Life for the year 1947 
shows excellent progress. Business 
in force increased to $87,783,816; 
new business paid for was $17,751,- 
487 and total policy payments 
amounted to $1,106,755. 

Reserves required by law are 
$19,101,615, an increase of $1,367,351 
over 1946; admitted assets are $20,- 
579,027, an increase of $1,288,903 
over 1946 and the total paid policy- 
holders and beneficiaries to date 
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49th Annual Report 
December 31, 1947 


Insurance in force 
1947 Increase 
Admitted Assets 


Payments to policyholders 
since organization ..... 
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and now held for their benefit 
amounts to $63,786,519. 

Capital and surplus on December 
31, 1947 were $1,015,695. Liquid 
assets exceed 69% of total assets 





of t 





in f 
$1,698 





and cash, bonds and stocks amount § 2” ! 
to $14,088,920 including Govern. the } 
ment bonds of $6,319,823. ness 
was 

Occidental Life of California ad 
More than a million policyholders amo 
are now covered by the Occidental § as cc 


Life, California. The company’s an- Pa 





nual statement for 1947 gives the f 598 \ 
figure 1,160,114 persons covered by § pene 
some form of personal insurance in § tual. 
Occidental, a growth of over 250,000 zatio 
for the year. said. 

Life insurance in force as of De- Th 


cember 31, 1947 was $1,577,498,876, for 
an increase of 29.4% over 1946; new § ager 
ordinary sold in 1947 amounted to § abou 
$248,888,062, a 17.1% increase over use 
1946; new group life insurance was A 


$105,568,123, a 94.8% increase and set u 
accident and _ sickness premium of tl 
came to $7,453,080, an increase of burs 


52.9% over 1946. Mr 


At the end of 1947, Occidental 1947, 
had moved up a notch to rank No, the « 
21 among all life insurance com- § 298,1 
panies in North America, based on pany 
life insurance in force. Ten years $107, 
ago, at the end of 1937, the company repre 
was No. 40. Other ten-year com- § prem 
parisons show that the number of dent: 
policyholders (including those un- procé 
der group contracts) increased over comy 
five times in the decade, that in- 
surance in force grew almost four- 
fold and that benefits paid out rose 
from $4,688,627 in 1937 to $17,588,- F 
164 in 1947. Total payments tof ‘e 
policyowners and beneficiaries since g 2°S* 
organization was $151,466,238. =? 

ife 


The statement gives assets at 
$185,131,711.91 and capital and sur- 
plus at $13,196.902.68. 


Shenandoah Life 


In announcing the financial sta 
ment of the Shenandoah Life, Paul 
C. Buford, president stated that ii 
1947, insurance in force increase 
2%, and reached the total of $350 
743,508.00. The admitted assets im 
creased 15%, and amounted to $23, 
800,087.69. After setting aside & 
necessary reserves for policyown 
contracts and after the payment 
dividends to participating policy 
owners and to stockholders, 
884.74 was added to the unassign 
surplus and the surplus reserve 
contingencies. 















Connecticut Mutual Life 


In his annual report to policys 
holders, Peter M. Fraser, president 
















benefit 








of the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
Hartford, stated that total insurance 


Willard Smith stated in connection 
with the directors’ report presented 


penses, it was possible to add $7,- 
123,000 to surplus funds after non- 


Liquid in force in the company stood at at the company’s 104th annual meet- ae eee rem sur- 
assets, $1,697,948,941 at the end of the year, ing. ps plus, inc uding a $15 millions Te- 
mount | an increase of $157,755,823 during “The $301 millions of new insur- serve for investment fluctuation, 
overn- the year. The amount of new busi- ance purchased in the company in now amounts to $61,335,000. 

ness placed was $224,702,682 which 1947 is double the amount issued in 

was 8.5% better than 1946, the com- the boom year of 1929. With a net Pan-American Life 

r pany’s best previous year, and 75% gain of $220 millions during the : , 

— better than 1945. The average year, total insurance in force of $2 The Pan-American Life, New 
Olders § amount per new policy was $5,419 billions 439 millions on December Orleans had a 14%% gain in life 
dental § as compared to $5,037 in 1946. 31 is likewise more than double the insurance paid for over 1946. The 
"Ss an- Payments amounting to $50,042,- figure at the end of 1929. year ended represents the best year 
2s the § 528 were made to policyholders and “The strength and vitality of the in the history of the Pan-American. 
ed by peneficiaries of the Connecticut Mu- company through these 18 years of A marked expansion in all phases 
nce in tual. “The total paid since organi- depression, war and uneasy truce of the company’s operation was 
50,000 zation is $940,164,580,” Mr. Fraser are also reflected in the growth of made during the year. Life insur- 

said. assets, which have more than tripled ance in force increased over 33 mil- 
f De- The company has adopted a scale during this period and now amount lion dollars to a present total of 
98,876, for 1948 dividends which, in the to $921 millions. more than 316 millions. 
; New # aggregate, represents an increase of “Interest rates became higher in Assets now total more than 84 
ed to about 8% over the dividend scale in the latter part of the year. The millions and surplus funds more 
over use during 1947. average return on securities pur- than 5 millions. The company paid 
e was A reserve of $9,250,000 has been chased in 1947 improved .44% over for more than 55 millions of life 
> and set up to cover the estimated amount the previous year. This will amount, insurance during the past year, 
mium of the policy dividends to be dis- on an annual basis, to increased which is a gain of 7 million paid 
se of § pursed in 1948. earnings of more than $670,000 on for over 1946. 

Mr. Fraser reported that, during the $151,375,000 of securities bought The past December represented 
lental 1947, the total resources (assets) of during 1947.” the Pan-American’s best month in 
k No, the company increased from $637,- Exclusive of dividends, payments the company’s history, paying for 
com- § 298,137 to $677,345,435. The com- totalling $46 millions were made to over 6% million. The Company has 
~d on § pany’s total income for the year was _— Policyholders and beneficiaries dur- paid out to policyowners and bene- 
years § $107,920,806 of which $63,351,313 ing 1947. An exceedingly favorable ficiaries more than 89 million dol- 
\pany represented insurance and annuity mortality experience, reflecting the lars since its organization. 
com- § premiums; $23,289,611, interest, divi- continuing romembosnag 7 nation, 
er of nts; 1,279,882, was an important factor in pro- ‘ p 
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rose New England Mutual for distribution of dividends in 1948, all time high, it was announced by 
588,- “For the fourth consecutive year, compared with $12 millions a year President Frazar B. Wilde of the 
3s the New England Mutual Life, ago. Connecticut General Life, Hart- 





Boston has broken all previous com- 
pany records in the issuance of new 
life insurance,” President George 


In spite of voluntary strengthen- 
ing of insurance reserves and un- 
avoidable increases in operating ex- 





ford. 
These life insurance figures do 
not reflect the whole extent of Con- 
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American United Fieldmen Enjoy... 


* A complete kit of modern policy forms to meet 
- every prospect's vital needs. 


* A Home Office that knows the agent's problems 
and helps him solve them. 


-{ Address the Agency Department for details }-- 
AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


* An Underwriting Department handling sub- 
standard cases up to 500% mortality. 

* A placement average of 84% on business issued 
with extra ratings. 
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necticut General’s business. The 
company also provides accident and 
health insurance, both to individ- 
uals and under group contracts; 
and provides substantial amounts 
of retirement or other income under 
annuity contracts. 

Total cash premium income, the 
one best numerical measure of the 
total protection obtained by policy- 
holders from the company, in- 
creased from $79,359,999 for 1946 
to $97,512,362 in 1947, a gain of 
22.9%. 

Payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries, the end result toward 
which all the Company’s opera- 
tions are aimed, and the final proof 
of the value of insurance, totaled 
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@ With his complete line of 
liberal Juvenile contracts, the 
LNL representative is fully pre- 
pared to meet the needs of his 
Juvenile prospects. He can offer 
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control of the policy, and the 
popular Payor benefit may be 
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@ This complete line of liberal 
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other reason for our proud claim 
that LNL is geared to help its 
field men. 
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$41,051,976 during 1947. Since the 
company’s organization these pay- 
ments have totaled $586,549,801. In 
both instances, slightly more than 
half of the total has been paid to 
policyholders during their own life- 
times. 


Group life insurance in force 
reached the highest total in the 
company’s history, as did premium 
income for other forms of group 
protection. 


Assets increased nearly $60,000,000 
to $616,093,838. These assets, as they 
do for any life insurance company, 
represent the funds which assure 
the safety of insurance and guaran- 
tee future payments to policyholders 
and beneficiaries under policy con- 
tracts. At the close of 1947, Con- 
necticut General’s margin of extra 
security for policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries above statutory reserves 
was made up of contingency funds 
of $16,801,000, surplus of $25,421,117 
and capital stock of $3,000,000, a 
total of $45,222,117. The correspond- 
ing figures a year ago were $16,- 
504,000 for contingency funds, $22,- 
686,704 for surplus and $3,000,000, 
unchanged for capital stock, a total 
of $42,190,704. 

A slight upward trend in interest 
rates on new investments has not 
been great enough to offset the 
cumulative effect of low yields on 
previous investments, and the re- 
turn on the company’s total in- 
vested assets showed a slight de- 
crease during 1947. 


State Mutual Life 


George Avery White, president of 
State Mutual Life, Worcester, re- 
porting to policyholders at the 102nd 





annual meeting, reviewed the prog. 
ress the company achieved in 1947 

New individual life insurance for 
1947 amounted to $102,377,819, a gain 
of 16.68% over 1946, and the highest 
paid-for business since the company 
was organized in 1844. New group 
coverage, both life and casualty, 
rose from $29,329,026 in 1946 to $57, 
151,613 in 1947. 

Total insurance in force amounted 
to an all-time high of $901,278,400, 
an increase of $95,931,119 during the 
year. 

The company, through its §§ 
offices from coast to coast, added 
17,950 new members, the total num- 
ber of policyholders reaching 176, 
350 as of December 31, 1947. 

Total assets increased $19,912,384 
to $310,756,251. The company has set 
aside $236,715,907 to meet contract 
obligations as they mature. This 
amount is in excess of legal require- 
ments. 

President White advised policy- 
holders that although the adjust- 
ment of interest rates, so long 
artificially delayed, has increased 
security yields to more nearly 
normal levels, it will be several 
years before reinvestments and the 
investment of new money will sub- 
stantially change the Company’s 
present low yield portfolio of se- 
curities. 

In the report to the policyholders, 
reference was made to recent legis- 
lation that now makes possible the 
issuance of contracts on an up-to- 
date mortality experience. Mr. 
White pointed out, however, that 
adjustments and dividends had pre- 


vented the antiquated table from; 


causing injustice to policyholders. 
During 1947 $30,379,216 was paid 
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* Its age and size make it ne 
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to the company in premiums. These 
funds were invested in constructive 
enterprises such as housing, in- 
dustry, merchandising and public 
utilities, as well as in government 
securities. 

$16,801,162 was paid to people dur- 
ing the year; of this amount $8,502,- 
446 was paid as a result of deaths 
caused primarily by diseases of the 
heart and circulatory system. Cancer 
was the second major cause. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 

A 23% gain was made by the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Spring- 
field, last year, with new insurance 
amounting to $301,100,000, a new 
high since 1929, the only previous 
year with a larger production. The 
amount named includes $22,160,000 
group business. Annuities and group 
annuities are in addition. Showing 
a $194,500,000 increase, the $2,631,- 
000,000 insurance in force is an all- 
time high. 

Policyholders and_ beneficiaries 
received $57,125,000 of which amount 
$34,315,000 went to living policy- 
holders. 

Although not large in the ag- 
gregate, aviation casualty claims 
were double the amount and over 
double the number of such claims 


in 1946. Automobile accident claims 
were about the same as a year ago. 
The amount paid on suicide claims 
was nearly twice that for the pre- 
vious year. 

The existing dividend schedule 
will be continued for 1948, except 
on term insurance, where an up- 
ward adjustment is being made. 
Over $12,900,000 has been ear- 
marked for dividends allotted this 
year, about $795,000 over 1947 allot- 
ments. 

Dividend accumulations and pol- 
icy proceeds left with the company 
will be credited with 3% per an- 
num, continuing last year’s rate. 

Admitted assets of $1,153,762,775 
showed a 1947 gain of $69,319,308. 
The net interest earned was 3.13% 
against 3.11% for 1946. Rail bonds 
for $2,500,000 were sold or retired 
and $1,000,000 purchased. New in- 
vestments included industrials: $97,- 
000,000 bonds, $18,480,000 preferred 
stocks; public utilities: bonds $42,- 
246,000, preferred stocks $6,657,000. 
New mortgage loans were $35,760,- 
000 at 3.79% average interest. 

Total mortgage loans of $144,286,- 
000 were up 13.1% from a year ago. 
New loans of $35,760,000 at an aver- 
age interest of 3.79% compared with 





$32,914,000 at an average of 3.87% 
in 1946. Interest rates tended up- 
ward in the final quarter of last 
year. There was no mortgage loan 
foreclosure during the year and no 
interest in default at the year end. 

At Dec. 31, contingency funds 
were $64,479,262 consisting of $58,- 
960,793 general surplus, $5,000,000 
security fluctuation fund, and $518,- 
469 special reserve for mortgage 
loans. To strengthen annuity re- 
serves, $1,285,000 was applied last 
year. 


Continental American Life 

December was the biggest month 
in the history of the company and, 
as a consequence, 1947 broke all 
previous records for a year’s pro- 
duction, it was announced by Max 
S. Bell, vice-president. 

The face amount of new paid-for 
life insurance and anuities in De- 
cember was $3,691,404—12% in- 
crease over the previous biggest 
month, which was December of 
1938. For the year our new paid-for 
life insurance was $23,831,815—3% 
above 1946, which was our previous 
biggest year. Our total insurance in 
force is now $206,366,139, a gain of 
$14,432,889 for the year, of which 
$2,976,934 was made in December. 
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John Hancock 


The John Hancock Mutual, 
Boston, has announced new maxi- 
mum limits for preferred risks and 
a revision in underwriting rules for 
Modified Life. The company, under 
its preferred risk plan, will con- 
sider applications up to $150,000 if 
the total carried in all companies is 
less than $500,000, and up to $100,- 
000 if the total exceeds $500,000. 

The company will also consider 
officers in the various armed serv- 
ices as applicants on the Modified 
Life Plan, if the insurance can be 
issued at standard rates. 


Commonwedith Life 


The Commonwealth Life, Louis- 
ville, since January Ist, has been on 
the C.S.0. 3% basis. This company 
writes only non-participating busi- 
ness. Policies are issued on stand- 
ard, select and preferred bases. 
Select policies have a minimum face 
amount of $5,000 and preferred poli- 
cies, $10,000. 

Settlement options are on the 
24%2%. guaranted interest, with the 
exception of the interest only op- 
tion, which is 2%. 


Guardian Life 


The Guardian Life, New York 
City, announces that its 1947 opera- 
tions permit increasing the amount 
set aside for policyholders’ divi- 
dends in 1948 by 10% and at the 
same time adding $2,140,000 to 
policyholders’ surplus. This has 
made it possible for the company to 
continue its 1947 dividend scale to 
all policyholders, with an increase 
for those whose policies contain dis- 
ability protection clauses issued 
after January 1, 1930. 


Equitable Life, Canada 


The Equitable Life, Canada, an- 
nounces that it will continue the 
1948 dividend scales on the same 
basis as in 1947. Interest on policy 
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proceeds left on deposit will remain 
at 334%, and excess interest paid on 
amounts left with the company on 
settlement options brings the rate to 
3% %. 


Travelers 


The Travelers, Hartford, adopted 
the C.S.0. 24%% net level premium 
reserve basis January Ist. Extended 
term insurance is calculated at 
100% of mortality. 

There is little change in line of 
policies issued before adoption. The 
settlement options are based on 
2%2%. The interest only option has 
guaranteed interest of 2%. 


Baltimore Life 


The Baltimore Life, has changed 
to the C.S.0. 242% basis. The cash 
values are equal to the minimum 
values, except that after three full 
years premiums have been paid, the 
cash value is at least equal to the 
reserve calculated by the Commis- 
sioners’ reserve method. Extended 
insurance is calculated on the basis 
of mortality equal to 130% of the 
regular C.S.O. mortality. 


Minnesota Mutual Life 


The Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul, 
changed to the C.S.0. 2%% basis. 
Non-forfeiture values are approxi- 
mately equal to the minimum 
values. 

The Endowment at 85 plans have 
been discontinued and have been 
replaced by a paid-up at 85 con- 
tract. Under juvenile contracts, the 
full benefit will become effective at 
age 1 instead of age 5. 

Settlement options, including the 
period certain under life incomes, 
are based on the 2%% guaranteed 
interest. The interest only option 
has guaranteed interest of 2%. 


Guarantee Mutual Life 


The Guarantee Mutual, Omaha, 
declared that for the year 1948 a 


slight increase has been made jp 
dividends for 342% business. There 
will be no change for 3% policies 
except where contract specifies g 
higher rate. The gross interest re. 
mains at 3%. 


Bankers National, N. J. 


The Bankers National, Montclair, 
N. J., changed to the C.S.0. 2%% 
basis January ist. The company ig 
using the commissioners’ reserve 
valuation method and its cash 
values are based on 3%. 


*Equitable Society 


The Equitable Life, New York 
City, has revised its dividend scale 
for 1948. The dividend scale is 
lower than that of 1947. The divi- 
dends under low premium plans are 
generally higher, and the dividends 
under high cost contracts are lower. 


State Life 


The State Life, Indianapolis, on 
January Ist, changed to the C.S.O, 
2%2% basis. Because of the change 
in guaranteed interest rate, the 
premium rates have been somewhat 
increased. Three per cent interest 
is the basis for settlement options, 
except the interest only option, 
which uses 2%%. 

Interest on accumulation and 
settlement option funds will be, un- 
less the guaranteed rate is higher, 
at the rate of 3%. 

Effective from March 1, 1948 the 
State Life will continue its dividend 
scale. 


General American Life 


The General American, St. Louis, 
since January Ist, has been on the 
C.S.0. 2%% basis. The Planolife 
and Mortgage Redemption policy 
are newcomers. The Planolife is a 
juvenile contract providing a $1,000 
benefit to age 21, $5,000 to age 65 
maturing at that date for $5,000 on 
a life income of $30 a month for 
males or $27 for females, 135 
months certain. 

The Family Income rider will be 
issued for $15 units as well as $10 
per $1,000 face amount. The settle- 
ment options are on a 2% basis 
with the exception of life income 
settlements which are on a 2%% 
basis. 


Colonial Life 


The Colonial Life, Jersey City, 
adopted the C.S.0. 2%% basis for 
ordinary policies and the 194 
Standard Industrial table with im 
terest at 2%4% for weekly premium 





contracts. Two and one-quarter 
per-cent interest is the basis for 
settlement options. 


Reliance Life 


The Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, is 
now issuing both participating and 
non-participating policies on the 
C.S.0. 242% basis. Moderate in- 
creases in ages over 30 and de- 
creases below age 30 are shown in 
par premium rates. Non-participat- 
ing premiums show slight changes 
only in both lines. Fractional pre- 
miums, because of the fact that the 
unpaid portion of annual premium 
during a policy year will not be de- 
ducted at death, have been in- 
creased. 


State Mutual 


The State Mutual Life, Worcester, 
went on the new C.S.O. 242% basis 
December 27, 1947. The premium 
rates are lower in whole life policies 
at older and younger ages, and at 
lower ages under term policies. 
They are generally higher else- 
where. 

Unpaid fractional premiums will 
not be deducted from proceeds for 
the remainder of the policy year of 
death. 

Guaranteed values are based on 
2%% and are equal to the full re- 
serve at the end of the 10th year. 
Extended term benefits are gener- 
ally more liberal. 

State Mutual is continuing its 
dividend scale for the year 1948. 
Gross interest rates remain at 3%. 
The dividend will be payable at the 
end of the first year, if at least a 
quarterly premium is paid on the 
second year, 


Security Mutual 


The Security Mutual Life, Bing- 
hamton, New York has announced 
an increase in accident reimburse- 
ment benefits without an increase 
in premiums. 

The raised limits of payment for 
the expense of treatment by a phy- 
sician or surgeon, nurses and hos- 
pital fees, as covered in the com- 
pany accident reimbursement poli- 
cies or riders will be divided into 
two distinct categories. 

A flat 50% temporary increase 
will be effective on all claims due 
to injury sustained during the year 
1948 and will automatically raise a 
regular $500 limit to $750 and the 
company maximum $2000 up to an 
automatic $3000. 

The second category is a per- 
manent increase on an accumulating 
basis at the rate of 10% annually up 


to a maximum of an additional 50%. 
Policies in force prior to January 
1, 1948, receive the first 10% in- 
crease on the regular anniversary 
occurring during 1948, while poli- 
cies issued after January 1, 1948 
will receive their first extra 10% 
on the first policy anniversary date. 
Thus, combined increases on poli- 
cies continuously in force one year 
or more, will, this year, amount to 
a total of 60% and may eventually 
amount to a full 100% increase in 
accident reimbursement benefits, 
without any increase in premium. 


Columbian National Life 


Columbian National Life, Boston, 
has announced that a number of 
liberal changes have been made by 
its accident and health department. 

For the remainder of 1948, acci- 
dent reimbursement benefit will be 
50 per cent greater, at no additional 
premium. The company writes a 
number of plans which feature acci- 
dent reimbursement, and on other 
plans this benefit may be added by 
rider. For example, the change will 
automatically increase the benefit 
on these plans from $500 to $750, 
$1,000 to $1500 etc., without increase 
in cost. 

Monthly Indemnity limits for 
males have been doubled. Limits on 
the Columbian National Disability 
Policy have been increased, Males 
A-D from $200 monthly to $400 
monthly, and Males E-G from $100 
monthly to $200 monthly. 

A third change raises female age 
limits on the Columbian National 
Disability Policy to parity with 


male risks, Formerly accepted ages: 
18 to 49 and renewable to 50, they 
are now accepted ages 18 to 54 and 
are renewable to age 60. 


Home Life, N. Y. 


The Home Life, New York City, 
since January Ist, has been issuing 
policies on the C.S.0. 2%% basis. 
With the exception of the first 20 
years, the cash values are equal to 
the net level premium reserves. 
Similar changes have been made, 
in premium rates and dividend 
figures. In the new policy for juve- 
nile insurance, the death benefit per 
$1,000 is $250 for Age 0 with full 
benefit at Age 1, while in New York 
the policies are issued to provide 
full benefit at Age 5 and return 
premium plans are issued at earlier 
ages. 

The settlement options, with the 
exception of life incomes where the 
guaranteed rates remain at 2%%, 
have been revised to guarantee 2%, 
while the life income options have 
been revised by using the same 
basic table with the payee’s age 
taken as 1 year younger than actual. 

Home Life has revised its divi- 
dend scale for 1948. Dividends for 
whole Life Endowment at 85 and 
higher ages of 20-Payment Life En- 
dowment at 85 and 20-Year Endow- 
ment have been increased. Divi- 
dends for 20-Payment Life, Endow- 
ment at 85 and 20-Year Endowment 
have been generally decreased. In- 
terest rates for accumulation and 
settlement option funds remain at 


3%. 
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AETNA LIFE 
Announces new rates. May, 1947, Pg. 64. 


Now on C. S. O. 24% basis. June, 1947, 
Pg. 62. Adopts new dividend scale. Jan.. 
1948, Pg. 57. 

AMERICAN HOME 
New type accident policy issued. Mar., 
1947, Pg. 62. 

AMERICAN NATIONAL 


Announces changes. Feb., 


ATLANTA COMPANY 
Adds new term policy. June, 1947, Pg. 62. 


BANKERS LIFE, IOWA 
Will keep dividend scale. 
64. Reports changes. Jan., 
BANKERS NATIONAL 
Adeee family hospital policy. April, 1947, 
g. 62. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 
Reports new developments. Jan., 1948, Pg. 
58. Reports on new policies. Feb., 1948, 
Pg. 58 

BOSTON MUTUAL 
Pay same dividends. Feb., 1947, Pg. 64. 
Changes slated Jan. I. Oct., 1947, Pg. 93. 


BUSINESS MEN'S ASSURANCE 
Cancels war risk rider. April, 1947, Pg. 62. 
Liberalizes disability, Dec., 1947, Pg. 5I. 

CALIFORNIA-WESTERN 
Dividend scale same for 1947. Feb., 1947, 
Pg. 64. 

CANADA LIFE 
Dividends on July 1947 scale. July, 1947, 
Pg. 64. 

CENTRAL LIFE 
Removes liens from Illinois life policies. 
Féb., 1948, Pg. 63 

CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
Retains dividend scale. Feb., 1947, Pg. 6&4. 
Recent changes. April, 1946, "Pg. 61. Avia- 
tion cover liberalized. May, 1947, Pg. 62. 
Adopts new term rates July, 1947, Pg. 60. 
Reduces term rates. Aug., 1947, Pg. 64. 
Changes premium rates and values. Dec., 
1947, Pg. 62. Announces plans. Jan., 1948, 
Pg. 58. Adds two plans. Feb., 1948, Pg. él. 

CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
Revises regulations. April, 1947, Pg. 6l. 
Policies Liberalized. Oct., 1947, Pg. 94. 
Non-deduction of premiums. Dec., 1947, 
Pg. 51. Ups additional indemnity. March, 
1948, Pg. 63. 

CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 
Announces new features. Feb., 1948, Pg. 57. 

CONTINENTAL LIFE OF TORONTO 


| aa endowment rates.. Nov., 1947, Pg. 


DOMINION LIFE 
Adopts lower term plan premiums. Dec., 
1947, Pg. 4l. 
EQUITABLE SOCIETY 
Drops 2-year initial term. Aug., 1947, Pg. 58. 
FARMERS LIFE 
Now on C.S.O. table. Feb., 
FIDELITY LIFE 
Rules on aviation liberalized. Oct., 1947, 


1948, Pg. 58. 


Feb., 1947, Pg. 
1948, Pg. 59. 


1947, Pg. 64. 


Pa. 94. New juvenile contracts. Feb., 1948, 
q. 59. 
FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 

Announces changes. Nov., 1947, ma. 


poons new dividend scale. Feb’? 
g. 
GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
Reports revisions. March, 1948, Pg. 60. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 
eooon new premium rates. Oct., 


GIRARD LIFE 
Publishes new rate book. Mar., 1947, Pg. 64. 


GREAT LAKES 


New retirement income plan. April, 1947, 


g. 62. 
GREAT SOUTHERN 
ae scale same for 1947. Feb., 1947, 


g. 4. 

GREAT WEST 
Issues reduced term rates. Dec., 1947, Pg. 
6!. Adopts C. S. O. basis. Feb., 1948, 
Pg. 58 


g. 58. 
GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 
Makes policy changes. Aug., 
GUARDIAN LIFE 
Plans new rates and policies. Dec. 1947, 
Pg. 62. 


1947, Pg. 


1947, Pg. 58. 
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HOME LIFE, N. Y. 
pecidonds same for first quarter. April, 1947, 
ig. 4. 
HOME SECURITY LIFE, N. C. 
Issues preferred risk whole life policy. June, 
1947, Pg. 62 
ILLINOIS BANKERS 
New rates. 1947, Pg. 62. 
JEFFERSON STANDARD 
Announces changes Jan., 1948, Pg. 57. Re- 
ports dividends. Feb., 1948, Pg. 59. 
JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL 
New mortgage redemption licy. Feb., 
1947, Pg. 62. ogg new dividend scale. 
Mar. 1947, Pg. 62. Accepts service men at 
standard. April, 1947, Pg. 62. Makes im- 
portant revisions. Aug., 1947, Pg. 62. 


LAMAR LIFE 


Increases eanes x higher premium forms. 


Feb., 1947, Pg. 
LIBERTY NATIONAL 


Revises rates for weekly premium policies. 
May, 1947, Pg. 64. 


LIFE INSURANCE OF GEORGIA 


Adds 20-pay end at 65. Sept., 1947, Pg. 62. 

Revises policy forms. Jan., 1948, Pg. 57. 
LINCOLN NATIONAL 

Reports changes in 1948. Feb., 1948, Pg. 59. 
MANHATTAN LIFE 

Underwriting liberalized. Jan., 1947, Pg. 64. 


Increases single premium business. Dec., 
1947, Pg. 63. States revisions, Jan., 1948: 
Pg. 61. Offers plans. March, 1948, Pg. 58. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
Retains schedule. Mar., 1947, Pg. 64. 
Changes to be adopted. Oct., 1947, ig. 94. 
Raises accidental benefit. Dec.. 1947, Pq. 
63. Continues dividends. March, 1948, Pg. 58. 


MASSACHUSETTS SAVINGS BANKS 
Now offer family income. Mar., 1947, Pg. 64. 
METROPOLITAN 


Issues new group plan. Nov., 1947, Pg. 62. 
Plans changes. Dec., 1947, Pg. 49. 


MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
Family income rider. May, 1947, Pg. 62. 
Aviation limits. Aug., 1947, Pg. 58. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
Sets new insurance limits. May, 1947, Pg. 62. 
Issues special class policies. Sept., 1947, 
Pg. 62 

MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 

Juvenile 10-year endowment policy at age ? 
adopted. Reaction to loan interest reduc- 
tion. Jan., 1947, Pg. 62. Removes restric- 
tion on aviation. Oct., 1947, Pg. 94. Adopts 
new plans. Feb., 1948, Pg. 60. 

MUTUAL SAVINGS LIFE 
+ ame modified life 5 form. Aug., 


MUTUAL TRUST LIFE 
Adopts C. S. O. 242% basis. Oct., 1947, 
Pg. 93. 

NATIONAL EQUITY 


1947, Pg. 


Change premium rates. Dec., 1947, Pg. 63. 
NATIONAL GUARDIAN 
New basis rates. Feb., 1947, Pg. 64. 


NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 
Interest rates. Mar., 1947, Pg. 62. 1946 
dividend scale continued. Mar., 1947, Pg. 64. 
Reports new plans. Jan., 1948, Pg. 62. 
NATIONAL OLD LINE LIFE 
Introduces new rate book. April, 1947, Pg. 
6. 


NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 
May, 1947, Pg. 62. 

NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Will maintain 1941 dividend scale Mar., 
1947, Pg. 64. Announces changes. Oct., 
1947, Pg. 92. 

NEW YORK LIFE 
Retains dividend scale. April, 1947, Pg. 64 
Introduces new series of policies, Dec., 
1947, Pg. 63. 

NORTHERN LIFE OF CANADA 
Broadens aviation coverage. Oct., 1947, 
Pg. 93 

NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
New policy series. Jan., 1947, Pg. 62. Re- 
veals future plans. Nov., 1947, Pg. 60. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
Increases capital. July, 1947, Pg. 64. Pre- 
sents "1948 Models.” Jan., 1948, Pg. 59. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 
New aviation rules. May, 1947, Pg. 64. New 
term rates. Sept., 1947, Pg. 
policy forms. Nov., 1947, Pg. 3. 
OLD AMERICAN LIFE 
+ preferred risk policy. Sept., 1947, Pg, 


OLD LINE LIFE 
Adopts new rates and policies. Jan., 1948, 
Pg. 60 
PAN-AMERICAN 
New rates and policies. Nov., 1947, Pg. 62. 
Announces new compensation plans. Jan., 
1948, Pg. 63 
PACIFIC MUTUAL 
New aviation rules. May, 1947, Pg. 64. 
PENN MUTUAL 
Announces changes in the o!4ng. Nov., 1947, 
Pg. 60. 
PHILADELPHIA LIFE 


New Plico preferred protection plan. Mar., 
1947, Pg. 62. 

PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
Retains dividend scale. July, 1947, Pg. 4. 


POSTAL LIFE AND CASUALTY 
Issues endowment at 65. May, 1947, Pg. &. 


PROTECTED HOME CIRCLE 
Aa Cc. S. O. WA% table. June, 1947 
g- 62. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
Announces changes. Dec., 1947, Pg. &&. 
PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 


AMERICA 
New retirement annuity issued. Jan., 1947, 


Pg. 64. Revise aviation rules. Mar., 1947, 
Pg. 62. Adopts group creditor plan. May, 
1947, Pg. 62. Issues new underwriting rules. 


Removes limit on pre- 
mium waver Aug., 1947, Pg. 64. Announces 
new premium rules. Se t., 1947, Pg. 62. 
Changes announced for future. ict., 1947, 
Pg. 93. Reports new developments. Nov., 
1947, Pg. 63. Drops mortgage loan group 
coverage. Jan., 1948, Pa. 59. Announces 
dividends. Feb., 1948, Pg. 6l. 

PYRAMID LIFE 
Issues preferred risk on 3% basis. Dec., 
1947, Pg. I. 

RELIANCE LIFE 
Liberalizes sub-standard. June, 1947, Pg. U4. 

SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, BINGHAMTON, 
N. Y. 

Adds junior estate law. June, 1947, Pg. 62. 
Increases rates on group plan. ‘June 1947 
Pg. 62. Policy changes. Jan., 1948, Pg. 60. 

SHENANDOAH LIFE 
States revisions. Feb., 1948, Pg. 6I. 

SOUTHERN FARM BUREAU LIFE 
Premium rates shown. Sept., 1947, Pg. 62. 

SOUTHWESTERN LIFE 
Announces changes. Aug., 1947, Pg. 6. 

STANDARD 
Liberalizes double indemnity benefit. Jan., 
1948, Pg. 57. 

STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
Dividend scale. April, 1947, Pg. 64. 

SUN LIFE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
Continues dividend scale. Mar., 1947, Pg. 42. 
Announces changes. Jan., 1948, Pg. 60. 

TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
Revises aviation rules. April, 1947, Pg. 62. 
Announces lower term rates. June, | 
Pg. 62. 

UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
Adopts 2!/4% basis. June, 1947, Pg. 64. 

UNITED FIDELITY 
Recent changes. April, 1947, Pg. 62. Writing 
auto accident rider. Aug., 1947, Pg. 58. 

UNITED LIFE & ACCIDENT 
Issues new rate book. Mar., 
Adopts new rider. April, 1947, 
$2,000 minimum policy. April, 1947. Pa. #4 
Announces changes. March, 1948, Pg. 58. 

UNITED STATES LIFE 
Liberalizes A & H. 


July, 1947, Pg. 62. 


1947, = 4 
9 


June, 1947, Pg. 64. New 


“Quality Series." Nov., 1947, Pg. 6l. 
WEST COAST LIFE 
To insure diabetics. Sept., 1947, Pg. 63. 


WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
Paid up at 60 plan. Jan., 1947, Pg. 64. New 
policy. Mar., 1947, Pq. 62. 
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“Country Engaged in War” 


N the June 1947 issue of The Spectator (page 65) we 

reviewed the case of Stinson v. New York Life Insur- 

ance Co. At that time the case had just been decided 
by the U. S. District Court, District of Columbia. On 
March 15, 1948, the U. S. Court of Appeals, District of 
Columbia reversed the decision. The paramount ques- 
tion in the case was whether the United States was a 
“country engaged in war” in October 1945. 

The facts in the case were these: The insured, a 
major in the army, was killed in a fall from a hotel 
window in Rheims, France, in October, 1945. At the 
time he was insured by the New York Life Insurance 
Company. His policy contained a condition to the effect 
that “The only amount payable under this policy shall 
be the restricted amount hereinafter defined if the 
death of the insured shall occur in the circumstances 
set forth in any one or more of the following clauses 
(1), (2), (3), or (4), namely (1) outside the home 
areas while the insured is in the military or naval 
forces of any country engaged in war; Said restricted 
amount shall be a sum equal to the premiums which 
shall have fallen due hereunder prior to the date of 
death of the insured and been paid to and received 
by the company, (together with compound interest and 
dividends) .” 

The company paid the restricted amount but refused 
to pay the face amount on the ground that the insured 
was killed while the country was still engaged in war. 

The beneficiary, however, contended that the phrase 
“engaged in war” meant actual combat since the word 
“engaged” connoted the exercise of actual hostile force. 
The beneficiary further argued that if this were not the 
clear unequivocal meaning of the term, then the term 
was ambiguous and it is a well recognized rule of law 
that any ambiguity must be resolved in favor of the 
insured, 

The District Court overruled the beneficiary’s con- 
tention and decided in favor of the company. The basis 
of its decision was that the country continues to be 
engaged in war until the legislative or executive branch 
of the government recognizes and declares that hostili- 
ties have ceased and this did not occur until December 
31, 1946. 

The Court of Appeals, in reversing the decision in 
favor of the company, pointed out the distinction be- 
tween interpreting a public law and a private contract. 
“President Truman officially declared the cessation of 
hostilities in World War II effective twelve o’clock 
hoon, December 31, 1946, but that proclamation was 
for public purposes and did not necessarily apply to 





private contracts. Even if it did, ‘cessation of hostili- 
ties’ is not included in the language of this contract nor 
can we interpolate such language. . . To the layman, 
and to the soldier, the words ‘engaged in war’ convey 
the thought of actual warfare, terminated by capitula- 
tion of the enemy forces.” 

At about the same time the Stinson appeal was de- 
cided, the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, Tenth Cir- 
cuit, decided the case of New York Life Insurance Co, v. 
Durham (March 4, 1948). This was an appeal from the 
U. S. District Court, District of Utah. The facts are on 
all fours with the Stinson case. The insured died in Sep- 
tember, 1945, while a member of the military forces, 
from non-military causes while outside the home area. 
The policy contained the same condition that the 
amount payable should be the restricted amount if the 
death of the insured occurred “outside the home areas 
while the insured is in the military or naval forces of 
any country engaged in war. . . ‘War’ included unde- 
clared war.” 

The Circuit Court of Appeals affirmed the decision in 
favor of the insured. It decided that the company, by 
including undeclared war in the military clause, chose 
to use the word “war” in its practical and realistic 
sense rather than its technical and formal sense. There- 
fore, the death of the insured occurring after the sur- 
render of the enemy, he was not in the service of a 
“country engaged in war” even though there had been 
no official proclamation announcing the formal termi- 
nation of the war. 


Disappearance of Insured 


Most states have laws to the effect that a person’s 
unexplained absence for seven years raises a presump- 
tion of death. The question in the case of Jefferson 
Standard Life Insurance Co. v. Hewlett (Kentucky 
Court of Apeals, March 5, 1948) was to determine when 
during the seven years the insured died. The insured 
left home to seek employment in another city and was 
not heard from after January 23, 1937. He had three 
policies on his life. If the insured died during the early 
period of his disappearance the policies were in force, 
but if he died after January 1, 1940 the policies had 
lapsed. The jury found that the death occurred at the 
beginning of the seven year period and that the policies 
covered the death. The Court of Appeals held that the 
evidence was sufficient to justify the jury’s finding. 
The insured’s habitual drinking, despondency, and in- 
ability to find employment supported the beneficiary’s 
theory of suicide and, also, the evidence of an unprece- 
dented flood supported the theory of exposure to im- 
minent peril. 
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Total and Permanent Disability 


The policy provided “That upon due proof that the in. | 
sured has become wholly disabled by bodily injuries oy 7 
disease and will be continuously and wholly prevented ~ 
thereby for life from engaging in any occupation or 
employment for wage or profit,” the company would 
pay disability benefits. 

In an action by the insured against the company, the 
trial judge charged the jury that the insured would be 
totally disabled if his injury or disease were such that 
common care and prudence required him to desist from 
transacting his business. The appellate Court held that 
the charge was error. The insured would be totally 
disabled if he was unable to perform any substantia] 
part of the duties of his occupation or such other em- 
ployment approximating the same livelihood as he 
might fairly have been expected to follow. A new trial 
was ordered. (Travelers Insurance Co. v. Hill, Georgia 
Court of Appeals, February 26, 1948) 
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Deafness As Total Disability 


The life policy in question was issued in 1924 in the 
sum of $20,000 and contained a provision for the pay- 
ment of $300 per month should the insured become 
totally disabled. The insured was engaged for many 
years in the operation of a general mercantile estab- 
lishment, doing a general furnishing business to farmers 
and others, usually on a credit basis from season to 
season. During this time he was also engaged in buying " 
and selling cotton. He was successful and acquired con- 
siderable property. 

His mercantile establishment was destroyed by fire # 
in 1941. Previously, in 1940, he began to notice that his 
hearing was defective and therefore he did not re-enter 
the mercantile business after the fire. He was receiving 
approximately $300 per month income from his prop- 
erty. The insured testified that his hearing became 
progressively worse, preventing him from entering 
the mercantile or cotton business, and that he lost his 
hearing completely in 1945. The testimony showed 
that the insured could not carry on a conversation 
without a microphone or hearing aid. 

The Court found in favor of the insured stating that 
“the words ‘total disability’ . . . do not mean absolute 
helplessness, but rather the inability to do practically 
or substantially all the material acts required in the 
transaction of the insured’s regular occupation or busi- 
ness, in the usual or customary manner.” (Nomey 2. 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., Louisiana Supreme 
Court, December 15, 1947). 
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